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From the Editors 


A YEAR AGO we began “Drone Watch” on 
the God's Politics blog, reporting on various 
drone-related issues. It was a topic few were 
following at the time. This spring, drones 
finally broke into public awareness, with 
significant stories in the mainstream media. 
As we were going to press, President Obama 
delivered a major speech on counterterror- 
ism, calling drone killings “effective” and 
“legal” while acknowledging the need for 
broader oversight. 

In this issue, as the public debate con- 
tinues, Steve Holt looks at the theological 
problems of drone warfare, David Swanson 
explains how Jerry Falwell’s Liberty 
University became a leader in training 
pilots for U.S. drone wars, and investigative 
journalist Jeremy Scahill puts drones in the 
context of a U.S. policy that is increasingly 
based on covert wars around the world. 


Violence and instability 
continue to plague the Middle 
East. A Christian member of 
the Egyptian upper house of 
Parliament talks about pressure 
on Egypt’s Christian minority 
and the challenge of preventing 
the Arab Spring from descend- 
ing into violence. Gregg 
Brekke, a U.S.-based jour- 
nalist recently returned from 
Jordan, looks at the impact of 
refugees in that country and why Christian 
communities are declining throughout the 
region. And in Syria, an already devastating 
war threatens to become worse, with grow- 
ing calls for U.S. military intervention. 

As people of faith, all these situations 
underscore for us the necessity of spiritual 
grounding. Episcopal priest Linda Kaufman 


e 


Author 
Jeremy Scahil 


writes of rediscovering the 
importance and power of 
prayer and listening to the 
Spirit, a fundamental mes- 
sage for us all. 

We also need signs of 
hope and encouragement. 
Lisa Sharon Harper tells of 
a ceremony in Birmingham, 
Ala., where leaders of 
Christian Churches Together 
in the U.S.A.—50 years after 
Martin Luther King’s famous jail letter — 
confessed the church’s complicity with 
racism and committed to the pursuit of jus- 
tice. King’s daughter, Bernice, accepted the 
response from the church leaders, ending 
with the blessing, “May these words become 
flesh and live among us.” May that be our 
calling as well. = 
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Letters 


SMART AND SUSTAINABLE 
I'm delighted the Tostan approach (“Change 
From Within,” by Aimee Molloy, May 2013) 
to end female genital cutting in Senegal is 
having widespread impact. Too often, well- 
intentioned efforts don’t follow what Molly 
Melching learned: Sustainable change comes 
when initiatives follow indigenous protocol 
and culture, in this case involving community 
elders and all interconnected villages and even 
calling it “cutting” rather than “mutilation” 
May we apply such wisdom to fighting 
the climate-sensitive problems in health, 
water, and food security in the global South. 
Your fine interview with Malawian activist 
Victor Mughogho (“The impacts are quite 
severe on the ground,” May 2013) is one 
example. He encourages us to fight climate 
change and its effect on poverty. Let’s ensure 
that the programs we support are smart, cul- 
turally sensitive, and sustainable. 
Michael Camp 
Poulsbo, Washington 


CONSPIRACIES OF HOPE 

In “Friends Without Borders” (May 2013), 
Shane Claiborne writes: “Each of these peace 
guilds is a little conspiracy of hope in a fear- 
strangled, border-obsessed world.” This 
supports the often-stated theory that the rea- 
son we have not yet completely destroyed 


“We have not yet destroyed ourselves because people 
of all religions are praying for peace.” 


ourselves and the planet is because there are 
people of all religions praying for peace on 
earth. Beautiful writing on his part; wonder- 
filling to readon my part. Catherine Foley 

Taylor Lake Village, Texas 


GOD AND THE HOLY FATHER 
It’s rather disconcerting to read Marie 
Dennis in “Calling of the Shepherd” (April 
2013) asking the new pope to give heed to 
the demands of Catholics. I couldn't help but 
read this as a very consumeristic, human- 
centered approach to Christian faith, as if 
we get to tell God (the Holy Father, at least) 
what to do. Rey. Brad Haws 
East Earl, Pennsylvania 


THE ART OF INTERPRETATION 

I was disturbed by the artwork used for the 
poem “Jesus is Stripped of His Garments” 
(March 2013), which features Gwyneth 
Leech’s Stations of the Cross and a depic- 
tion of a fair-skinned person surrounded 
by dark-faced captors. Leech sets her pieces 
in the midst of contemporary struggles in 
the Middle East, but the picture tells a very 


different story when used out of context. 

Please carefully consider the use of visual 

imagery with regard to the power of subver- 

sive messages about color and racism and 
our broken history as a nation. 

Heather Loring-Albright 

Chicago, Illinois 


THE EDITORS REPLY: Gwyneth Leech’s 
Stations of the Cross draw on contempo- 
rary photos—the U.S. military torturing 
prisoners at Abu Ghraib in Iraq, the geno- 
cide in Darfur, American soldiers killed in 
Iraq, and prisoners held at the U.S. prison 
at Guantanamo Bay. Art is about context. 
When viewed through the lens of America’s 
racial history, Leech’s Stations may prick 
our own consciences about everything 
from contemporary events to race in relig- 
ious art. 


Want to respond to an article we’ve 
printed? Write to letters@sojo.net or Letters, 
Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 200, 
Washington, DC 20010. Include your name, 
city, and state. Letters may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


Religious extremism will not be defeated 


Overcoming Violent Fundamentalism 


TODAY THE Middle East—where 
about 60 percent of the population 
is under the age of 25—is a region 
dominated by humiliation and 
anger. Failure plus rage plus the folly 
of youth equals an incendiary mix. 
The roots of anti- American hos- 
tilities in the Middle East run deep. 
We can start with the fact that what 
we consider our oil lies beneath their 
sands. Couple that with U.S. support 
of repressive regimes, the presence 
of foreign troops on their land and 
in their holy places, and the end- 
less wars waged there, ultimately 
fueled by the geopolitics of energy. 
Add to that the unresolved Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, which continues 
to drive the deepest emotions of 


by a primarily military response. 


mutual frustration, fear, and retalia- 
tion throughout the Middle East and 
around the world. 

Injustices and violence caused 
by the oil economy have sparked a 
reaction from dangerous religious 
fundamentalists in the Muslim 
world. Fundamentalism—in all 
our faith traditions—is volatile and 
hard to contain once it has been 
unleashed, and it is hard to reverse 
its essentially reactive and predict- 
ably downward cycle. 

Three principles may help us 
navigate a path out of this mess. 
First, religious extremism will not 
be defeated by a primarily military 
response. Ample evidence proves 
that such a strategy often makes 
things worse. Religious and politi- 
cal zealots prefer military responses 
to the threats created by Islamic 
extremism. Ironically, this holds 
true on both sides of the conflict; 
the fundamentalist zealots also pre- 
fer the simplistic military approach 
because they are often able to use it 
effectively. Fundamentalists actually 


flourish and win the most new 
recruits amid overly aggressive mil- 
itary campaigns against them. 

Second, religious extremism is 
best undermined from the inside 
rather than smashed from the out- 
side. The best antidote to religious 
fundamentalism of all stripes is the 
genuine faith tradition that is alive 
and well in most world religions. For 
example, the best thing that moder- 
ate and progressive Christians can 
do in the struggle with fundamen- 
talism in other faith traditions is to 
make powerful alliances with the 
moderate and progressive leaders in 
those communities. Fundamentalist 
religion must be countered with pro- 
phetic religion, and a new alliance 
between prophetic religious 
leaders across our faith tradi- 
tions is the best way to defeat 
its threats. 

Third, while the use of 
force to protect our security and 
bring perpetrators to justice is justi- 
fiable, it will take much broader and 
more creative strategies to defeat 
the mindset and motives of terror- 
ists. This third principle goes back 
to Paul’s strategy of feeding your 
enemies, to “heap burning coals on 
their heads” (Romans 12:20). What 
the modern Muslim world most 
needs today is education, especially 
of its young women, the building of 
technology and infrastructure, anda 
principled focus on economic devel- 
opment. The Middle East in general 
needs that kind of assistance from 
the West, not more weapons and 
money poured into the coffers of 
corrupt regimes. 


SINCE THE ATTACKS of 9/11, we 
have seen a theology of war coming 
from some political leaders in the 
United States and even from some 
of our religious communities. It 
attempts a theological justification 
for the “war against terror” and even 
for the particular role of the United 


States in such an endless war. But for 
Christians the words of Jesus stand 
directly in the way of that theology 
of war. 

In a world wracked with vio- 
lence, the words “Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they will be called 
children of God” (Matthew 5:9) are 
not only challenging; they are daunt- 
ing. The hardest saying of Jesus, and 
perhaps the most controversial in 
our post-9/11 world, is indeed “Love 
your enemies and pray for those who 
persecute you” (Matthew 5:44). Let's 
be honest: How many churches in 
the United States have heard ser- 
mons preached from either of these 
texts in the years since America was 
attacked? Shouldn't we at least have 
a debate about what the words of 
Jesus mean in our world of terror- 
ist threats and wars of occupation? 

The issue here is not parti- 
san politics, and there are no easy 
answers to the complicated ques- 
tions of national security. No one has 
a monopoly on the truth. But there 
is reason to worry about the increas- 
ingly religious tone in formulating 
an aggressive foreign policy that is 
more nationalist than Christian. 

The words of Jesus are either 
authoritative for us or they are not. 
And they are not set aside by the 
very real threats of terrorism. They 
do not easily lend themselves to the 
missions of nation-states that would 
usurp the prerogatives of God. Our 
confession of Christ warns against 
the demonization of perceived 
enemies and the assumption that 
those who fundamentally question 
American policies must be siding 
with the “evildoers” Christian ethics 
challenges the simplistic idea that the 
world is divided into forces of abso- 
lute good and absolute evil. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. A version of 
this column appeared in his book On 
God's Side. 
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Linda Davidson/The Washington Post 


Commentary 


By David Cortright 


‘Prophets 
of Oak Ridge’ 


In early May, three Catho- 
lic peacemakers were 
found guilty of felony 
vandalism and “harming 
the national defense” by 
a jury in Knoxville, Tenn., 
for an act of nonvio- 

lent civil disobedience 

at the Y-12 National 
Security Complex near 
Oak Ridge last summer. 
Military veteran Michael 
Walli, 64, Catholic Sister 
Megan Rice, 83, and 
Greg Boertje-Obed, 57— 
dubbed “Prophets of Oak 


Ridge” by The Washing- 
ton Post—painted refer- 
ences from Isaiah 2:4 and 
hammered on the side 

of a building. Together, 
the two felonies carry a 
maximum sentence of 30 


years in prison. 


Seeking Nonviolent Solutions in Syria 


Working with the U.N. for a negotiated settlement has a greater chance of success than military involvement. 


PRESSURE IS BUILDING for the United 
States to become militarily involved in the 
Syrian civil war. The result would be further 
bloodshed and destruction for the people 
of Syria, the worsening of an already grave 
regional security crisis, and U.S. involvement 
in another Middle East war. 

The Obama administration has appar- 
ently decided to provide arms to the rebels. 
Sen. John McCain and others in Congress are 
calling for a no-fly zone and air strikes against 
Syrian government targets. The increased 
hard line comes in response to allegations that 
Syrian government forces have used chemi- 
cal weapons, crossing the “red line” President 
Obama warned against—although reports 
have surfaced that rebel forces also may have 
used chemical weapons. 

Concerns about the use of chemical 
weapons are serious, but they are not a jus- 
tification for military action that could drag 
US. forces into the deadly civil conflict. 
Bombing strikes would not be sufficient 
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to neutralize Syria’s vast arsenal of chemi- 
cal weapons, and they could cause chemical 
explosions that would release the deadly tox- 
ins we seek to contain. 

For a military operation to achieve 
results, it would have to be a large-scale 
undertaking. Creating a humanitarian safe 
zone or attempting to impose a no-fly zone 
would require a major commitment of allied 
forces and would lead to serious military 
confrontation with hostile Syrian forces. 

Arming the Syrian rebels would not 
address the problem of chemical weap- 
ons and would increase the intensity of an 
already savage war that has killed more 
than 70,000 people and driven millions 
from their homes. Providing weapons to 
the rebels means giving military support to 
insurgent forces that include substantial al 
Qaeda-related factions. The administration 
claims that arms aid would only go to so- 
called moderate elements, but controlling 
how weapons are actually used is impossible 


in the midst of large-scale war. If the jihadist 
groups in Syria are the toughest fighters, as 
many reports suggest, they are likely to gain 
control of any weapons the U.S. sends. The 
U.S. could end up arming al Qaeda. 

Instead of sending arms and considering 
greater military involvement, the adminis- 
tration should launch a major diplomatic 
initiative through the U.N. to address the 
claims of possible chemical weapons use 
and to seek a negotiated end to the war. If 
evidence of Syrian government use of chemi- 
cal weapons is confirmed, the administration 
should work with key allies and members of 
the Security Council to apply pressure on the 
regime, perhaps leading to the adoption of 
targeted sanctions directed at those respon- 
sible for the command and control of these 
weapons. If Russia and China can be per- 
suaded to support such measures, this would 
be a major diplomatic setback for Syria and 
would significantly isolate and weaken the 
Assad regime. 


www.sojo.net 
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The administration should also work 
with Russia, Iran, and other states to seek 
a negotiated settlement to the conflict. 
Moscow and Tehran have supported the 
Assad regime, which makes their support 
crucial to the chances for reaching a dip- 
lomatic agreement. Russia has called for 
direct talks between the rebels and the Syrian 
regime, which the rebels have rejected. The 
United States should use its leverage to pres- 
sure the opposition to participate in talks 
that can lead to a compromise solution and 
hopefully the creation of a new, more inclu- 
sive Syrian government. 


By Helene Slessarev-Jamir 


After more than two years of war, the 
rebels have not been able to defeat Syrian 
government forces. In recent weeks they 
have lost ground militarily. Victory for the 
rebels seems highly unlikely, even if they 
receive additional military aid. Instead of 
adding to the carnage, the United States 
should use its leverage to try to bring an end 
to the slaughter. m 


David Cortright, a Sojourners contributing 
writer, is director of policy studies at Notre 
Dame’ Kroc Institute for International Peace 
Studies. 


My Pilgrimage with Warehouse Workers 


Immigration reform must include protection of workers’ rights. 


EVERY TIME I fly into Ontario, Calif., I 
see neat blocks of gleaming, low-rise ware- 
houses surrounded by well-manicured trees 
and shrubbery. I now know that what goes 
on inside those buildings is not nearly so 
pretty. 

As a board member of People of Faith 
United for Worker Justice, a local faith- 
rooted worker justice organization, I have 
seen the dismal working conditions inside 
several of these warehouses and have heard 
the testimonies of workers who have been 
seriously injured on the job. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the warehouse workers in Southern 
California earn minimum wage and receive 
no health benefits, even though their jobs 
entail unloading and reloading heavy boxes. 

Since many of these workers are hired 
through temp agencies, which are often 
located inside the warehouses, workers’ 
rights are routinely abused. When some- 
one is injured, instead of being cared for, 
he or she is simply not called back to work 
the next day. When workers complain about 
poor working conditions—such as a lack 
of breaks, access to bathrooms, or having 
to lift heavy boxes into freight trucks in 
108-degree temperatures—the managers 
tell them it’s not their responsibility because 
the workers are employed by the temp 
agency. The temp agencies in turn claim 
they are not responsible for conditions in 
the warehouses because the agencies are 
separate companies. 


These warehouses are a critical link in a 
global supply chain that begins in Chinese, 
Cambodian, and Bangladeshi sweatshops. 
The goods are shipped to the Port of Los 
Angeles, unloaded, and hauled out to these 
warehouses where they are repackaged, 
loaded onto trucks and trains, and shipped 
off to Walmarts, Targets, and Home Depots 
across the U.S. From there, the merchandise 
ends up in our households. 

Since many warehouse workers are 
immigrants, their employers assume they 
can be easily intimidated into remaining 
silent about the working conditions. Yet 
over the last two decades, the Los Angeles 
region has become a center for union orga- 
nizing, with most of it taking place among 
vulnerable immigrant workers. Despite 
their tenuous status, immigrant workers 
have taken tremendous risks in order to 
gain improved working conditions and bet- 
ter wages. In addition to the newly formed 
Warehouse Workers United, these workers 
are receiving active support from chapters 
of Clergy and Laity United for Economic 


U.S. Gun Deaths 
Since Newtown 


3,828 


(Source: Slate.com, as of May 1) 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


July 1994 
Our Script Matters 


THE FUNCTION 
of healthy religion 
and church is to 
provide individu- 
als and society 
with a collective 
container that 
carries the objec- 
tive truth of reality for individuals. 
The Great Truth is too grand and 
transcultural to be entrusted to the 
vagaries of individuals and epochs. 
Otherwise, society becomes a mas- 
sive runway for unidentifiable flying 
objects—each claiming absolute 
validity and turning their subjectivity 
into the only sacred. 

The ground for a common civili- 
zation and shared values is destroyed 
if our religious experience is basically 
unshareable or without coherent 
meaning. We end up where we are 
today: pluralism without purpose, 
individuation but no community. 

By a necessary “container,” | 
mean a human structure that holds 
together and somehow reduces the 
scale of events—so that | can deal 
with much larger events: the cos- 
mos, salvation, sin, and grace. The 
arrogance of the literal West is that 
it will not take its place in the “cleft 
of the rock” (Exodus 33:21-23) and 
allow God to pass by. 

Life, like theater, demands a 
stage. Church is the stage that keeps 
us all as necessary actors, with God 
as the unavoidable protagonist and 
director. The mystery of church keeps 
reminding us that our script matters, 
although it is never the last word. 
That, thank God, is “mercy.” = 


Richard Rohr, OFM, founder of the 
Center for Action and Contemplation 
in Albuquerque, N.M., was a contrib- 
uting editor to Sojourners when this 
article appeared. 
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Justice around the state. 

Two years ago, in the early stages of 
working with the warehouse workers, I 
served on an accountability commission 
that received testimony from both male 
and female workers who had been injured. 
We heard testimony about broken fork lifts 
and loading dock ramps, a complete lack 
of safety equipment, and women being 
exposed to unknown hazardous chemi- 
cals. The California Occupational Health 
and Safety Administration investigated the 
complaints and handed out fines of more 
than $200,000 to several warehouses. Then, 
earlier this year, the California labor com- 
missioner ordered another local warehouse 
to pay $1 million in back wages to its work- 
ers. The company is currently appealing that 
decision. 

As the U.S. Congress debates immi- 
gration reform in the next few months, it 


By Rabbi Seth Goren 


is important that any legislation includes 
protections of immigrant workers’ right to 
organize. The workers, as well as the goods 
they are handling, are part of a global pro- 
duction economy that increasingly operates 
beyond the oversight of any nation-state. 
Yet the workers involved in this work are 
demanding dignity and recognition of their 
humanity that must ultimately be guaran- 
teed by the nation-states in which they are 
located. As people of faith, we are also bor- 
der-crossers, whose identities should never be 
too tightly bound with any country. Instead, 
we must speak out loudly for the dignity of all 
humanity as God's precious creation. = 


Helene Slessarev-Jamir, a political scien- 
tist, is the Mildred M. Hutchinson Professor 
of Urban Studies at Claremont School of 
Theology and professor of religion, ethics, 
and society at Claremont Lincoln University. 


Recognizing ‘Christian Privilege’ 


How the dominance of Christianity affects interfaith relations. 


BECAUSE I'M A Jew in Bethlehem, Pa., 
also known as “Christmas City USA,” I 
spend December celebrating Jesus’ birth. 
Representations of other religions are largely 
absent, but with evergreen trees adorn- 
ing lampposts, the nativity scene at city 
hall, and 6-foot-high electric Advent can- 
dles, Christmas here is both beautiful and 
unavoidable. 

Given Christianity’s dominance in the 
United States, similar examples extend 
into other seasons and across the coun- 
try. Christian holidays and Sunday receive 
scheduling deference, Christian wor- 
ship options are varied and plentiful, and 
debates over public “religion” focus almost 
entirely on Christianity. In contrast, Jews use 
vacation days to observe holidays, Jewish 
religious communities are far fewer, and 
there is no movement advocating Jewish 
prayer in schools. 

Even in interreligious settings intended 
to be neutral, Christianity retains pri- 
macy. Exchanges emphasize concepts in 
Christianity, such as belief and faith, and 
downplay the Jewish stress on action, behav- 
ior, and ritual. When interfaith interactions 


turn to biblical texts, they rely on Christian 
hermeneutical approaches such as using 
English translations without acknowl- 
edgment of their underlying Hebrew and 
eschewing the Jewish practice of viewing 
the Bible through subsequent commentar- 
ies. To me, these verses look discomfortingly 
naked when not swaddled with sages’ centu- 
ries-old wisdom, and Christian translations 
often conflict with how I understand the 
original language. 

In clergy gatherings, I feel the expec- 
tation that I should know Augustine and 
Aquinas without a corresponding expec- 
tation that Christian counterparts have 
heard of Rabbis Akiva or Eliezer. For prac- 
tical purposes, I call the Jewish celebrations 
of Shavuot and Sukkot “Pentecost” and 
“Tabernacles,” names most Jews wouldn't 
recognize; and despite my deep attachment 
to what “Sabbath” and “Pentateuch” repre- 
sent, these English words seem oddly alien. 
Even on a relatively level playing field, I start 
from a defensive posture and find myself 
envious of what Christians take for granted 
that I can’t and don't. 

The challenge isn’t with our differences; 
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interfaith encounters should respectfully 
highlight our disagreements for explora- 
tion, and we do no service to anyone by 
seeking shelter in similarities and fearing 
friction. Problems arise, rather, in presum- 
ing we share an identical approach, assuming 
everyone holds a Christian perspective, and 
conferring advantages on Christians while 
excluding non-Christians. 

These examples illustrate “Christian priv- 
ilege,” the social dominance and unearned 
benefits that generally flow to Christianity’s 
followers in the United States. 

As common as this phenomenon is, the 
subject of religious privilege is usually miss- 
ing from interfaith conversations. Discussions 
about racial reconciliation reference white 
privilege, and gender dialogues feature male 
privilege, but Christian privilege and relig- 
ious power trends tend to be overlooked and 
ignored, intentionally or unintentionally. 

Talking about Christian privilege is chal- 
lenging, but essential. For our conversations 
to be authentic, honest, and justice-based, we 
must be aware of how each of us perceives 
and is perceived. It’s difficult to prevent the 
marginalization that Christians sometimes 
feel without considering how inter- and 
intrafaith dynamics play out more broadly 
for members of other faiths. Moreover, 
neglecting this topic in intentional interfaith 
interactions makes it that much more diffi- 
cult to address in the wider world. 

I urge us all, but especially Christians, to 
study and reflect on these matters individ- 
ually, with coreligionists, and with partners 
of other faiths. We can integrate questions 
of religious privilege into conversations we're 
already having by asking ourselves what we 
have that others don’t, how these dynam- 
ics affect our interactions, and how we can 
compensate for resulting inequities. Initial 
steps toward inclusion can be as simple as 
seeking out resources for self-education, pur- 
posefully creating space for religious voices 
typically relegated to the margins, and being 
mindful of how interfaith conversations play 
out. In taking these and other steps, we can 
raise the quality of our relationships and bet- 
ter enable ourselves to see the image of the 
Divine that shines in each person. = 


Rabbi Seth Goren is director of Jewish stu- 
dent life and associate chaplain at Lehigh 
University in Bethlehem, Pa. 


ocial Sins 


Politics without principle 
Wealth without work 
Commerce without morality 
Pleasure without conscience 
Education without character 
Science without humanity 
Worship without sacrifice. 
~ Gandhi 
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Deep Economy 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


Turning Up the Heat 


STATISTICALLY, the last couple of 
weeks of July are the hottest months 
of the year. In recent decades, the 
fossil fuel industry has been mak- 
ing them steadily hotter by burning 
huge amounts of coal, gas, and oil: 
Last year was by the far the warm- 
est year in American history, and it 
came complete with biblical-scale 
fire, drought, and storm. 

But this summer it’s the envi- 
ronmental movement that’s going 


No one wants to spend summer 
vacation in the clink, but that's where 
a lot of us are going to find ourselves. 
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to turn up the heat. Summer Heat 
is what folks are calling it: a collec- 
tion of actions taking on the fossil 
fuel industry in every corner of the 
country. 

Some of the action will stay 
focused on the route of the Keystone 
pipeline, but the emerging fossil fuel 
resistance is much broader than a 
single project: We'll be at refiner- 
ies and power plants and proposed 
coal ports, and we'll be making clear 
that climate change is just part of the 
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spectrum of damage that includes 
everything from air pollution to 
political corruption. 

These battles have been led on 
the local level for years now by cli- 
mate justice groups, by farmers 
and ranchers, by indigenous activ- 
ists—by the folks on the frontlines 
of the damage from fossil fuels. But 
they deserve backup and reinforce- 
ment from the rest of us. And, of 
course, in an age of global warm- 

ing, all of us are potentially on 
the front lines: Until Hurricane 
Sandy broke over their heads, 
most people in lower Manhattan 
thought the world was treating 
them pretty well. 

If this fossil fuel resistance 
works, it will help shut down these 
local disasters. But playing defense 
is only half the battle: We also have 
to go on offense, showing the planet 
that these fossil fuel companies are 
the opposition to a decent 
future. That future isn't 
impossible—Germany, for 
example, already generates 
a quarter of its power from 
renewables. In Portugal this 
winter, that figure was more 
than 70 percent. 


But we wont get there in time 
as long as the coal and gas and oil 
barons dominate our political life. 
Two weeks before the last election, 
Chevron gave the largest corporate 
political donation ever. We can’t 
outspend them, but we do have to 
stand up strong against that kind of 
arrogance. 

And we may, in the process, have 
to spend our bodies. We shouldn't 
have to go to jail to fight global warm- 
ing: It should be a rational process, 
where scientists and economists 
explain the problem to political lead- 
ers, who then take action. But that 
process hasn't worked for a quarter 
century, so it’s time for us to force the 
pace. Nonviolently, but firmly. 

If the Keystone fight proved any- 
thing, it’s that citizens are ready to 
go to jail on behalf of their children 
and grandchildren, on behalf of a 
working planet. No one really wants 
, to spend their summer vaca- 
tion in the clink, but this year, 
| Ithink, that’s where a lot of us 
are going to find ourselves. = 


Bill McKibben is founder of 
350.org. For more informa- 
tion, visit joinsummerheat.org. 
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Climate Justi 


Don’t let evil get the best of you; 


get the best of evil by doing good. 


A living peace church, the Church of the Brethren is engaging the issues of the world, and continuing a 
300-year legacy of opposition to war. This Resolution Against Drone Warfare, adopted by the Church of 
the Brethren Mission and Ministry Board, calls forth the church to prophetic peacemaking as followers 
of Jesus Christ. The resolution will be considered by delegates to the Annual Conference in July 2013. 


“¢The Church of the Brethren follows the teaching and example of 
Jesus Christ, whose willingness to die was unaccompanied by a 
willingness to kill. We believe ‘that war or any participation in war is wrong 
and entirely incompatible with the spirit, example and teachings of Jesus Christ,’... 
and that all ‘war is sin...’ We seek to live this belief through working for 
peace in our communities and opposing violence in all forms. 


(We) call upon the President and Congress to halt the use of 
drones in places both foreign and domestic. As followers of 
Jesus we are called to be a radical witness for peace, and we 
must reject a deadly and destructive campaign that has killed 
and wounded many people and created a climate of fear.... 


We will no longer tolerate secretive ‘kill lists,’ and the decision- 
making process in the matter of armed drones must be made public so that 
the lethal actions of government may be properly understood and judged. 7? 


For the full resolution and more about the peace witness of 
the Church of the Brethren go to www.brethren.org/peace. 


Church of the Brethren 
. 


In partnership with On Earth an agency of the Church of the Brethren 
Peace 
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Our Dolls, Our Selves 


WHEN MY DAUGHTER, Jessica, 
was 7 years old, some of her best 
friends had American Girl dolls, so 
of course she desperately needed one 
as well. We asked three or four fam- 
ily members to chip in—these were 
expensive dolls—and got her one for 
Christmas. 

Her doll, “Addy,” came with a 
story, as did each in the American 
Girl line. Addy and her mother 
had escaped from slavery in the 
American South, and they “fol- 
lowed the drinking gourd” north 
to Philadelphia, where they were 
eventually reunited with the rest of 
Addy’s family. It was a gripping story, 
especially for a 7-year-old. And the 
fact that Addy was about my daugh- 
ter’s age made it all the easier for her 
to connect. 

“Tt wasn't so much that I learned 
‘facts” about slavery and race from 
the Addy stories, Jessica, now 27, 
told me recently, “but they made it 


Even at their best, toys like the American 
Girl dolls send a mixed message. 


all more personal. Addy was young, 
like me—I could relate to it.” 

Other women who grew up with 
the dolls echoed that sense of con- 
nection with the various American 
Girl stories. Janelle Tupper, cam- 
paigns assistant at Sojourners, was 
around 7 when she received the 
“Kirsten” doll, a Swedish immigrant 
to the U.S. “My most distinct mem- 
ory from the stories was that, on the 
boat, her best friend dies of cholera,” 
Tupper said. “Reading that passage 

¢ was pretty devastating to me as a 
8 kid.” Other books in the American 
© Girl series addressed issues of the 
: day, from child labor to women’s 
< suffrage. And while Tupper said she 
é wasnt aware as a child of the social 
‘9 justice themes in the stories—‘“I was 
8 just imagining life in the different 
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time periods through the eyes of a 
character I identified with’—she 
now sees the series as addressing 
“societal change in terms that an 8- 
year-old can understand, often told 
through the characters’ friendships 
and family stories.” 

A former teacher named Pleasant 
Rowland created the American Girl 
line in 1986, inspired by a visit to 
Colonial Williamsburg 
where, she said, she was 
struck by “what a poor job 
schools do of teaching his- 
tory. ... Was there some way 
I could bring history alive 
for them, the way Williamsburg had 
for me?” Rowland sold the company 
to Mattel in 1998 (for $700 million), 
and since then the educational 
aspects have declined in importance. 
An Atlantic article this spring pro- 
claimed that “American Girls Aren't 
Radical Anymore.” The article points 
out that three of the original histori- 
cal dolls have been “archived” —that 
is, discontinued—to be replaced by 
“blander avatars” that focus “only 
on issues that affect their own back- 
yards and school days.” As 
Richard Gottlieb of Global 
Toy Experts put it, “Rather 
than taking on slavery, char- 
acters take on challenges like 
saving the school’s art pro- 
gram by having a bake sale. 
Pretty tame stuff compared 
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BY JIM RICE 


to a doll whose character addresses 
child labor” 

Even at their best, toys like the 
American Girls send a mixed mes- 
sage. Take the “Gwen” doll that came 
out in 2009. Gwen, whose father 
left and whose mother was laid off, 
ended up homeless, living with her 
mother in their car. Gwen’s story 
delivered a powerful message about 
American capitalism—as long as you 
could afford the doll’s $95 sticker 
price. 

But such ironies are lost on all 
those little girls (and some boys) 
who saved up their allowances for 
months or years to get the escaped 
slave doll who looked like them, or 
the young social activist to whom 
they could relate. 

Historical fiction from the 
underside—which is what the 
American Girl stories are, at their 
best—can help us develop an 
empathetic connection with peo- 
ple on society’s margins. But you 
don’t need an expensive toy for 
that—the library down the street 
has many provocative, engaging 
books, fiction and nonfic- 
tion, just waiting to provide 
that spark of empathy and 
imagination for the child in 
each of us. = 


Jim Rice is editor of 
Sojourners. 
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—John Marselus, associate dean 
of Liberty's School of Aeronautics 


Composite photo of Liberty University 
landmark and drone. 
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DRONES FOR CHRIST 


How Jerry Falwell’s Liberty U.—the world’s largest Christian university— 
became an evangelist for drone warfare - by DAVID SWANSON 


LIBERTY UNIVERSITY in Lynchburg, Va., was 
founded by televangelist Jerry Falwell. Its publi- 
cations carry the slogan “Training Champions 
for Christ since 1971? Some of those champions 
are now being trained to pilot armed drones, 
and others to pilot more traditional aircraft, in 
U.S. wars. For Christ. 

Liberty bills itself as “one of America’s top 
military-friendly schools.” It trains chaplains for 
the various branches of the military. And it trains 
pilots in its School of Aeronautics (SOA)—pilots 
who go up in planes and drone pilots who sit 
behind desks wearing pilot suits. The SOA, with 
more than 600 students, is not seen on campus, 
as it has recently moved to a building adjacent to 
Lynchburg Regional Airport. 


Liberty’s campus looks new and attractive, 
large enough for some 12,000 students, swarm- 
ing with blue campus buses, and heavy on 
sports facilities for the Liberty Flames. A cam- 
pus bookstore prominently displays Resilient 
Warriors, a book by Associate Vice President 
for Military Outreach Maj. Gen. (Ret.) Robert F. 
Dees. There’s new construction everywhere you 
look: a $50 million library, a baseball stadium, 
new dorms, a tiny year-round artificial ski slope 
on the top of a hill. In fact, Liberty is sitting on 
more than $1 billion in net assets. 

The major source of Liberty’s money is 
online education. There are some 60,000 Liberty 
students you don’t see on campus, because they 
study via the internet. They also make Liberty 
the largest university in Virginia, the fourth 


largest online university anywhere, and the larg- 


est Christian university in the world. 
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More than 23,000 online students are 
in the military—twice as many as students 
who live on campus. Liberty offers extra 
financial support to veterans and those on 
active duty, allowing them to be credited 
for knowledge learned in the military and 
to study online from a war zone. 

Liberty has been turning out “Christ- 
centered aviators” for a decade. In fall 2011, 
Liberty added a concentration in Unmanned 
Aerial Systems (UAS, aka drones), making 
it one of the first handful of schools to do 
this. Now at least 14 universities and colleges 
in the U.S. have permits from the Federal 


“Our mission is to produce graduates who 
are not only skilled, but who are going to go 
out in the world as strong Christians,” Young 
said. 

John Marselus, SOA associate dean, con- 
curred. “We want to have graduates serving 
the Lord in this area of aviation,” he said. 

I exchanged emails with Young about 
Liberty’s drone program. He described it as 
a four-year degree program in Unmanned 
Aerial Systems and said that it includes 
“flying UAS vehicles in an authorized and 
controlled environment.” But, he added, “the 
focus on the program is not only on actual 


“All the people we're killing, you know, I'd like to see 
them get saved.” —Richard Emery, Liberty graduate 


Aviation Administration to fly drones, and 
many institutions, including community col- 
leges, offer drone training. 

If one chooses to concentrate studies on 
piloting drones, the load will include a half 
dozen courses on “intelligence.” Liberty stu- 
dents can also pick up a minor in strategic 
intelligence and take courses in terrorism 
and counterterrorism. (Liberty’s school 
of government brags that Newt Gingrich 
helped develop its course on “American 
exceptionalism.) 

Currently, the vast percentage of drone 
pilots are training for war, but that is widely 
expected to change in the next few years. 
Congress has instructed the FAA to inte- 
grate drones into U.S. domestic airspace by 
September 2015. 

Liberty’s School of Aeronautics has six 
faculty members, five of whom have spent 15 
to 30 years in the military—four in the Air 
Force, one in the Navy. Dave Young, dean of 
the SOA, spent 29 years in the Air Force and 
retired as a brigadier general. Last summer, 
Virginia Gov. Bob McDonnell appointed 
Young to serve on the Virginia Aviation 
Board. 

“[Drones] are going to be a viable part of 
the aviation industry,’ Young said in a Liberty 
Journal article last summer. “It offers a grand 
opportunity for employment during a time 
when college graduates are entering a highly 
competitive job market.” He also acknowl- 
edged that the technology could be misused. 
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drone operations, but the command and 
control aspect, management of resources, 
and the various missions that UAS are capa- 
ble of supporting.” 

The Virginia legislature recently became 
the first in the nation to impose a morato- 
rium on drone use—lasting two years. That 
might have been a concern for Liberty. 
But before he would sign the bill, Gov. 
McDonnell made some exceptions to the 
drone ban, including emphasizing quite 
strongly that educational drone programs, 
including Liberty’s, would not be affected. 

“We very much appreciate the governor's 
continuing support of the development of 
the Unmanned Aerial Systems presence in 
the Commonwealth,” Young wrote to me. 
“Particularly as it is a rather contentious issue 
due to the lack of understanding concerning 
the missions UAS can perform that aid the 
public at a much reduced cost.” 

I asked Young about drones’ most com- 
mon use today, namely war fighting. “Is that 
kind of drone use Christian?” I asked. 

“I can only offer my perspective as a 
Christian,” he replied. “UAS are like any 
other aerial vehicle that can be used for a 
variety of missions including law enforce- 
ment, aerial surveillance, search and rescue, 
and crop spraying as well as for military rea- 
sons. As a former military combat aviator, I 
believe that UAS can be employed just like a 
manned aircraft and that there should not be 
a distinction between the two.” 


A brochure promoting the Liberty 
School of Aeronautics features a photo of 
Dan McCready, First Lieutenant USAF, 
who is quoted, “Since I was very young, I’ve 
dreamed about becoming a pilot in the U.S. 
Air Force. Liberty’s aviation program gave 
me the opportunity to make my dream a 
reality, helping me to realize that I can do all 
things through Christ who strengthens me.” 

Tim Carentz obtained his undergraduate 
degree from Liberty, works for the Air Force 
now, and is pursuing a master’s in divinity 
from Liberty. Carentz told me he could not 
speak for the Air Force, but as a Liberty stu- 
dent and a pastor he believes “it’s biblical to 
have a national pride.” 

“I believe authorities are put in place 
with the approval of God,” Carentz assured 
me. “If he didn’t want them there, he could 
easily remove them?” 

He also discussed how good members of 
the military can be and how there are oppor- 
tunities for evangelism. 

“If there were no Christians in the 
military, how would they instill love and dis- 
cipline?” he said. “There are people pulled 
right from the ghetto who have nothing and 
who come into the military. And maybe their 
first supervisor is a Christian, and he takes 
them to the foot of the cross and leads them 
to Christianity, and they share that with their 
family, and you save generations.” 

At Liberty, the military is considered a 
tool for Christian missionaries. But what, I 
asked, about killing people with drones? 

“I can understand why some support 
[them], and I can understand why others 
don’t support [them]. Our job is to pray,” said 
Carentz, “and to understand that things will 
continue to get worse until Christ returns.” 

Richard Emery obtained a bache- 
lor’s in finance from Liberty and went to 
Afghanistan with the Air Force. But Emery 
left the military in 2010. He told me he was 
troubled by what he saw as a pursuit of ven- 
geance rather than justice. 

“Tve thought about this a lot, how we're 
supposed to be forgiving and yet fight wars 
against enemies,” he said. “We blame Osama 
bin Laden for what happened on Sept. 11; 
one time I was in Japan, and they had a pic- 
ture of him in a urinal. You were supposed 
to pee on his face. I thought, ‘I don’t feel 
right about this’ I’m not going after some 
kind of vendetta. I just want to bring justice. 
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You're supposed to be forgiving, but you're 
supposed to do your job. I’m not going over 
there holding a grudge against Osama bin 
Laden. All the people we're killing, you 
know, Id like to see them get saved.” 

“T have no problem taking another per- 
son’ life,” said Emery, “if it would promote 
peace and liberty and the interest of the coun- 
try were in. I have no problem giving my life 
for it. !d end up going to heaven, so it doesn’t 
really bother me. But it becomes a problem 
when I start to doubt what we're there for” 

Emery proposed the nuclear bombing 
of Japan as a model for how Afghanistan 
should be handled. “It was painful, but we 
dropped a couple of atomic weapons and 
they quit fighting, and now Japan is one of 
our closest allies.” 

Emery expressed general disagreement 
with President Obama on “moral issues” 
until I asked about drones, and then he 
praised him. 

“They're cheaper. They’re effective. 
They’re tiny,” he said. “The difference 
between an F-15 and a drone is just the cost. 
If a baby is killed by a drone or an F-15 ora 
gun, the problem is with the intelligence, not 
with the drone.” 

Emery, however, was clear on one thing. 
He doesn’t want drones patrolling our own 
skies or listening in on our cell phone con- 
versations. In the view of this graduate, and 
others at Liberty, that wouldn't be a godly 
thing to do. = 


David Swanson, host of Talk Nation Radio, 
is the author of War is a Lie and When the 
World Outlawed War. 
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What's Wrong with Drones? 


Under Christian ethics, drone warfare is neither just nor moral. 
by DUANE SHANK 


SOME CHRISTIANS seeking moral 
guidance about drone warfare find 
enough clear teaching in Jesus’ com- 
mand to love our enemies and respond 
to conflict with principled, active non- 
violence. Other Christian traditions, 
seeking to restrict and limit warfare, 
have developed principles of “just war,” 
which deem certain acts of war immoral 
and illegitimate. Targeted killings by 
drones, which have become key ele- 
ments of the Obama administration's 
counterterrorism strategy, fail the test 
of morality on a number of grounds: 


Targeted assassinations outside of 
legally declared wars violate inter- 
national law, which prohibits a country 
from carrying out military attacks in or 
against the territory of countries with 
which it is not at war. Drone attacks in 
Pakistan, Yemen, and Somalia violate 
this prohibition. 
They violate the sovereignty of 
other countries. The government 
of Pakistan has repeatedly objected 
to drone strikes on its territory, call- 
ing them a “clear violation of our 
sovereignty and a violation of interna- 
tional law,” but its concerns have been 
repeatedly ignored. 


There is little transparency or 

accountability. CIA drones are 
remotely controlled, primarily from Air 
Force bases in the United States, with 
no clear accountability, and with the 
targeting sometimes based on dubi- 
ous intelligence. 


They set a dangerous precedent. 

More than 70 countries now pos- 
sess drone aircraft. While most of these 
drones are not armed, that is clearly the 
next step. The covert use of combat 
drones by the U.S. and the rapid expan- 
sion of the U.S. armed drone program 
represent escalations into a new kind 
of arms race. 


They foster a perpetual state of war. 

Without the risk to troops on the 
ground, it becomes too easy to use vio- 
lent force to respond to conflict. “Force 
protection” has been one incentive to 
make war a choice of last resort. The 
use of unpiloted aircraft eliminates that 
consideration. 


They kill innocents. Much is made 

of the alleged precision of drone 
strikes. Yet whether through faulty 
intelligence, mistakes, or a willing- 
ness to accept “collateral damage,” 
hundreds of innocent people, includ- 
ing children, have been killed in drone 
attacks. 


They promote the concept of a 

global battlefield. The decision 
to define Sept. 11 as a “war on terror” 
rather than as law enforcement against 
criminals creates an endless and virtu- 
ally unrestrained war across national 
boundaries. In a borderless battlefield, 
“just war" limits become meaningless 
and exit strategies impossible. 


Drones undermine U.S. security. 

Some have called them “al Qaeda's 
best recruiting tool,” as drone attacks 
anger targeted populations and are 
a factor in fostering violent actions 
against the U.S. 


Drone warfare—conducted by 
pilots thousands of miles away, disre- 
garding national borders, unregulated 
by law, and lacking accountability by 
transparency or oversight—is a nei- 
ther just nor moral way for the U.S. to 
respond to terrorist threats. m 


Duane Shank is senior policy adviser for 
Sojourners. A version of this appeared on 
the God's Politics blog. 
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HELLFIRE 
FROM ABOVE 


More than 1,000 civilians have been killed by 
U.S. drone strikes. Obama, technology, and the myth 
of redemptive violence - by STEVE HOLT 


ON THE AFTERNOON of Dec. 14, President Obama stood in the White House 
press room, tears in his eyes, and spoke for many Americans who had watched 
the terrifying events unfolding in Newtown, Conn. 

“I know there’ not a parent in America who doesn't feel the same overwhelm- 
ing grief that I do. The majority of those who died today were children: beautiful 
little kids between the ages of 5 and 10 years old,” he said. “They had their entire 
lives ahead of them—birthdays, graduations, weddings, kids of their own.” 

A little more than a month later, on Jan. 23, a pilotless aircraft owned and 
operated by the United States and controlled remotely by an individual on U.S. 
soil launched a targeted attack on the riders of two motorcycles in Yemen. The 
attack missed its target. It hit the house of Abdu Mohammed al-Jarrah instead, 
killing several people—including al-Jarrah’s two children. 

There was no press conference for the al-Jarrah children. 

It was President Obama himself, in fact, after his inauguration in 2009, who 
authorized an expansion of the U.S. drone program launched under George W. 
Bush. The “Authorization for Use of Military Force,’ passed shortly after Sept. 
11, gives the president broad authority to use force against those involved in the 
9/11 attacks or those who harbor them. Drones have become President Obama's 
weapon of choice. 

‘The first reported drone strike against al Qaeda occurred in Yemen in 2002. 
US. covert drone strikes have killed more than 3,000 people since 2004, in 
Pakistan, Yemen, and Somalia. Of that number, nearly 1,000 were civilians— 
including an estimated 200 children. (The U.S. military has also used drones in 
the Iraq and Afghanistan wars.) 

While America’s drone program has drawn tremendous criticism from 
abroad and some criticism from across the U.S. political spectrum, the response 
from the mainstream religious community has been tepid. With the notable 
exception of Catholic activists who began protesting outside the Creech Air 
Force Base drone “battle lab” near Las Vegas as early as April 2009, there has 8 
been very little moral outrage—not only for the drone program's civilian casu- < 
alties, but also for its circumvention of legal due process. 


jeed/AFP/Getty Images 
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Drone warfare demands a religious 
response. These “seemingly omniscient 
and omnipotent camera planes, flying high 
above, meting out death and judgment based 
on images,’ says theologian Sarah Sentilles, 
are utterly theological. 


CHRISTIANS FOLLOW A savior who 
preached and lived nonviolence. He told 
his disciples not to take 
revenge, to turn the other 
cheek, to love their ene- 
mies, and not to repay evil 
with evil. He refused to 
react violently when false accusations by 
religious and political leaders were levied 
against him, and was willing to lay down his 
life for a broken world. When the kingdoms 
of this world choose to use violence—espe- 
cially sinister, secretive modes of violence 
such as covert drone wars—the church, a 
“peaceable kingdom,” according to ethicist 
Stanley Hauerwas, stands in opposition. 

When Christians support U.S. drone 
wars—even if passively through our 
silence—we risk setting aside core tenets of 
our faith in favor of a secular “whatever it 
takes” policy. Some Christians, such as those 
found at the Christian universities training 
those piloting drones from behind a desk, 
may be seduced into applying a theology of 
“exceptionalism” to their actions—for exam- 
ple, that terrorism and the “war on terror” 
are so unusual that normal rules do not 
apply or that God favors America’s position 
in the world. This can also include a spir- 
itual sanctification for drone strikes under 
the rubric of “fighting terror.” 

Evil is often carried out by “good” people 
who think that what they are doing is right. 
“Whether it be the ‘preservation of civiliza- 
tion; ‘making the world safe for democracy, 
‘reducing the crime rate, ‘peace, harmony, 
and freedom, or even ‘the spread of the gos- 
pel,” writes theologian Lee Camp, “carrying 
a big stick,” it is thought, “can now be done 
with a ‘spiritual’ focus, and thus for ‘good.” 
The United States may also claim a kind of 
exceptionalism for its actions in the world, 
but, as Camp writes, “all nations and peoples 
are under God” and will be judged. 


ON THE ISSUE of drones, Yale ethicist 
Stephen Carter recently said, “We are forced 
to trust the government that it is abiding by 
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the ethics of war’ But what are those ethics? 

So-called “just war ethics” cited by 
Obama officials in their discernment of 
targeted assassination by drones have their 
Christian origins in St. Augustine’s writ- 
ings from the fifth century. But for roughly 
three centuries prior to Augustine, the 
consensus among Christians was that war 
and violence were counter to the teachings 


Drone warfare demands a religious response. 


of Christ. During this time, no Christian 
author approved of Christian participa- 
tion in battle, and early church theologian 
Tertullian even advised soldiers who con- 
verted to Christianity to either “quit the 
army, or be martyred by the army for refus- 
ing to fight.” 

Augustine became the first theologian 
to establish rigorous moral principles to be 
applied before a war could be launched and 
during the conduct of war. 

Originally intended to limit, restrict, 
and prevent war, most states have used these 
principles to justify war. President Obama 
has specifically cited “just war” as the philos- 
ophy by which he makes military decisions. 

Just war principles stipulate that all cit- 
izens and all governments are obliged to 
work for the avoidance of war. In cases 
where governments seek lawful self-defense 
by use of military force, it can only be in 
the case when: 1) the damage inflicted by 
the aggressor on the nation or community 
of nations has been lasting, grave, and cer- 
tain; 2) all other means of putting an end 
to the aggression must have been shown to 
be impractical or ineffective; 3) there is a 
serious prospect of a successful end to the 
aggression; 4) the use of arms must not pro- 
duce evils and disorders graver than the evil 
to be eliminated. 

For a recently released video titled What 
Religious Leaders Want to Tell Obama on 
Easter, the production company Brave New 
Foundation asked Christian leaders and 
theologians to respond to the characteriza- 
tion that drone warfare abides by just war 
guidelines. 

“There are too many questions—con- 
cerning the continuing authority for a 
‘war on terror, the protection of civilians, 


the lack of transparency about the [drone] 
program—to call this just war,” said Susan 
Brooks Thistlethwaite, professor of theology 
at Chicago Theological Seminary. “Drones 
are particularly dangerous as they tempt 
us, as well as other nations, to consider war 
‘easy and ‘cheap’ The age of drones, unless 
checked, will be an age of permanent war.” 

Thistlethwaite’s critique of “perma- 
nent war” has merit, given 
reports from investigative 
groups and several high- 
level officials that U.S. drone 
strike policies foment anti- 
American sentiment and may even push 
some to side with terrorist groups. Thus, 
drone attacks may lead to “evils and disor- 
ders graver than the evil to be eliminated,” 
fostering a never-ending cycle of violence. 

In January, President Obama called the 
drone program “a targeted, focused effort at 
people who are on a list of active terrorists.” 
However, a “list of active terrorists” is not the 
same as having been found guilty of a crime 
under the law. For too many of the “targets,” 
their alleged acts of violence are potential 
acts, not “certain” acts. 

Yet the U.S. has carried out more than 
500 of these covert drone strikes, killing 
more than 3,000 people. And when one adds 
in drone strikes in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
more than 1,000 civilians have been killed— 
one-third of the total number of Americans 
killed on 9/11. 

“How can we hold our heads high,” asked 
Father Joseph Nangle, a Franciscan friar, 
“when remote-controlled killer aircraft like 
drones are raining death and destruction 
on populations half a world away from our 
borders, on women, men, and children who 
pose no threat to our safety and well-being?” 

Beyond civilian death and injury, tens of 
thousands of people report hearing drones 
humming high above their homes 24 hours 
a day. They live in constant fear of being 
the next victims. Testifying in April before 
a Senate subcommittee on the legality and 
impact of Obama’s targeted killing drone 
program, Yemeni youth activist Farea al- 
Muslimi made a chilling statement about 
the psychological effects of drones in Yemen: 
“Women used to say [to kids], “Go to sleep 
or I will call your father? Now they say, ‘Go 
to sleep or I will call the planes.” 

In conventional warfare, impending 
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conflicts must pass through numerous 
checkpoints, including multiple security 
advisers and the U.S. Congress, which 
then gives or withholds authority for the 
president to take the country to war. The 
most important checkpoint is, perhaps, 
the court of public opinion, wherein the 
American people hear the government's 
grounds for going to war and engage in 
public debate. 

The development and expansion of the 
drone program went through no such proc- 
ess. In fact, a single person within the chain of 
command can initiate a targeted assassination 
by drone—even against an American citizen. 

An internal Department of Justice docu- 
ment obtained by NBC News in February laid 
out the Obama administration's legal ratio- 
nale and parameters for the use of lethal force 
against suspected terrorists, including U.S. cit- 
izens abroad. The first condition for the use 
of lethal force requires that “an informed, 
high-level official of the U.S. government 
has determined that the targeted individual 
poses an imminent threat of violent attack 
against the United States.” President Obama 
(as President Bush did before him) continues 
to cite the Authorization for Use of Military 
Force as the law that allows the U.S. govern- 
ment to unilaterally attack anyone around 
the world by citing intelligence from just one 
“high-level” official. 

While the Obama administration says 
that it is only going after senior al Qaeda 
leaders who pose an “imminent threat” of vio- 
lence against the U.S., evidence suggests the 
US. is breaking its self-imposed rules about 
who it will strike, and how. 

In April, McClatchy Newspapers reported 
that during a 12-month period ending in 
September 2011, 45 percent of strikes in 
Pakistan were not against upper-level al 
Qaeda at all, but against alleged lower-level 
militants. The drone assassination program 
creates an environment where killing the 
potential enemy is simply easier than captur- 
ing them. 


HAS OBAMA GOTTEN a free pass on 
foreign policy? To the extent that many 
of the anti-war forces that vociferously 
opposed President Bush—including anti- 
war Christians—have gone missing during 
Obamas drone wars, then yes. 

Last October, tea party leader Jack 


DEATH 


BY THE NUMBERS 


The Predator and Reaper drones 
in most common use by the CIA 
and U.S. military carry 500-pound 
GPS-guided bombs or Hellfire 
missiles. The bombs can destroy 
whole neighborhoods, while 
Hellfire missiles are designed to 
explode after hitting their target, 
spewing shrapnel and “incen- 
diary pellets” to “ensure target 
destruction.” 


10,000+ 
Weaponized drones in the U.S. 
arsenal 


493 to 527 

Covert drone strikes by CIA and 
the U.S. military in Pakistan, 
Yemen, and Somalia (2002-13) 


3,057 to 4,338 
Estimated total deaths by covert 
drone strikes 


197 to 207 
Children reported killed in covert 
strikes 


Sources: Defense Update; General Dynamics; 
The Guardian; The Bureau of Investigative 
Journalism. 


Hunter wrote in The American Conservative s 
that to be pro-life means to be anti-drone. 
“As an American, I’m outraged. As a pro- 
lifer, our policy of drone strikes is something 
I cannot abide,’ said Hunter, signaling that 
opposition to the drone wars could be a 
point of unity for progressive and conserva- 
tive people of faith. 

Libertarian rock star Ron Paul has 
spoken out against America’s incessant inter- 
vention abroad, including the use of killer 
drones. His son, Sen. Rand Paul, famously 
staged a 13-hour filibuster on the Senate 
floor to protest a drone policy that may 
allow attacks on U.S. citizens on their home 
soil. Although he has since walked back his 
criticism of drones, with his filibuster the 
younger Paul brought together Americans 
of many political persuasions who declared 
that they would “stand with Rand” against 
a secretive, and possibly unconstitutional, 
drone program. 

For Christians, of course, the constitu- 
tional issues aren't the central reasons for 
opposition to drone warfare. Drone strikes 
are signs, symbols, and stark reminders of 
the government's reliance on waging vio- 
lence to secure “peace.” For theologian Walter 
Wink, that approach by the world’s “powers 
and principalities” runs counter to the saving 
way of Christ. 

“The belief that violence ‘saves’ is so suc- 
cessful because it doesn't seem to be mythic in 
the least,” Wink wrote. “The myth of redemp- 
tive violence thus uses the traditions, rites, 
customs, and symbols of Christianity in order 
to enhance the power of a wealthy elite and 
the goals of the nation narrowly defined. It 
has no interest in compassion for the poor, 
or for more equitable economic arrange- 
ments, or for the love of enemies. It merely 
uses the shell of religion—a shell that can be 
filled with the blasphemous doctrine of the 
national security state.” 

Many Christians oppose drones simply 
because we obey scripture. In these days of 
“permanent wars” and rumors of war, it’s easy 
to lose heart—but Christians must not give in 
to fear. We already know the One we follow 
has won—not with a sword, but with a towel, 
putting himself at the loving service of others, 
even his betrayer. = 


Colin Anders 


Steve Holt (@thebostonwriter) is a freelance 
writer living in Boston. 
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PEERING IN THE DARK CORNERS 


Investigative reporter Jeremy Scahill shines a light on 
U.S. covert wars - by CATHERINE WOODIWISS 


JEREMY SCAHILL SPENT years working 
out his notions of social justice in homeless 
shelters and conflict zones and among peace 
activists. In 2007, Scahill’s award-winning 
investigative reporting made waves when 
he published Blackwater, a comprehensive 
exposé on the secret role of private mili- 
tary contractors in the United States’ “war 
on terror, which prompted several congres- 
sional inquiries. Scahill’s newest book, Dirty 
Wars: The World is a Battlefield, digs into the 
obscure underbelly of U.S. covert wars. 

“In one of my trips to Yemen, I traveled 
in the south of the country where most of 
the U.S. drone strikes in Yemen have hap- 
pened,” Scahill said during a recent visit 
to Sojourners’ Washington, D.C. office. “T 
was interviewing a number of tribal lead- 
ers. This guy from Shabwa province said 
to me, ‘[Americans] consider al Qaeda [to 
be] terrorism. We consider your drones [to 
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Jeremy Scahill 


be] terrorism? I heard that over and over 
in a variety of countries. ... Many people, 
in Yemen or in Somalia, would not be pre- 
disposed to think of al Qaeda as anything 
positive. Al Qaeda is a reviled organization 
in Yemen. ... But there are tribal leaders who 
are saying, ‘You know, you pushed us into 
a corner where our people are now sympa- 
thetic with al Qaeda’ After years of traveling 
in these countries, I really believe that we're 
creating more enemies than we're killing” 

In some respects, drones are simply a 
new tool of old empire. Scahill’s book title 
Dirty Wars (and film of the same name) 
is partly “a macabre tip-of-the-hat to the 
dirty wars in Central America, fueled by 
the United States ... targeting people who 
are insurgents and claiming they were com- 
munists. The new version of this is targeting 
people who are fighting us and claiming 
they're al Qaeda.” 

It was Reagan and Bush's wildest dream, 
said Scahill, “to be able to justify a sort of 
unending war. And it’s being legitimized = 
under a popular Democratic president who 
is a constitutional lawyer by trade.” 


Veronique de Viguerie/Getty Images 
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Within months of assuming office, 
President Obama personally oversaw the 
escalation of drone strikes in Pakistan. 
Obama, Scahill believes, has bought into 
the idea that targeted assassinations, drone 
strikes, and covert operations are the smart- 
est way to fight these wars. 

“[Congressional] oversight is messy,” said 
Scahill. “Democracy is messy. Drones pre- 
sented an opportunity to minimize the risk 
and maximize the secrecy.” 

As a result, Pentagon officials and private 
contractors, not our elected representatives, 
determine when we are at war. More chill- 
ingly, death by drone strike is ordered not by 
sentence of guilt by jury or even authenticated 
secret intelligence, but often on the basis of 
patterns of behavior and association. These 
“signature strikes”—drone attacks begun 
under Bush and expanded under Obama that 
target unknown people based on behavior 
patterns—fly in the face of international law. 

Within five years, Scahill pointed out, the 
Bush administration’s pre-emptive war on 
Iraq for a terrorist attack it didn’t commit— 
decried by Christians of all stripes—has 


transformed into pre-emptive assassinations 
for crimes not yet committed. 


HOW DID OBAMA, a Nobel Peace Prize- 
winning constitutional law expert, who 
courageously campaigned against the war 
in Iraq, end up here? Scahill said you can 
see Obama’ evolution on national secu- 
rity and counterterrorism from 2004 when 
he spoke at the Democratic convention to 
2008 when he received his first “all-access” 


The U.S. military in Kandahar, southern 
Afghanistan, uses high-tech Predator 
drones controlled by pilots in the United States. 


a fundamental acceptance that the United 
States is the dominant power in the world and 
needs to stay that way. [The administration] 
is trying to say, “Trust us. We're keeping the 
country safe in a much more effective, smart, 
cheap way than our predecessors’ And many, 
many liberals have bought into that” 
Indeed, the covert nature of war per- 
petrated by the U.S. goes far beyond secret 
operations carried out by shadow operatives. 
The information gaps between the public, 


Drones accelerate our appetite for easy violence while 
anesthetizing our capacity for guilt. 


national security briefing by then-CIA direc- 
tor Michael Hayden. “After that, Obama’s 
positions started to become very, very 
refined. He starts to talk more about taking 
the fight to al Qaeda. His rhetoric became 
more belligerent.” 

“Anyone who [wins the presidency] 
has already been seduced by the power of 
the office,” Scahill said. “They already have 


the federal government, and the field of bat- 
tle are so great that the entire war industry 
is shrouded in mystery—impossible to jus- 
tify, impossible to prosecute, and ambiguous 
in efficacy. The result, Scahill suggested, is 
a tacit complicity to “unending war” led by 
a Democratic president who now “serves as 
prosecutor, judge, jury, and ultimately exe- 
cutioner” not only of militants or suspected 
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militants, but even of American citizens. “I 
believe we crossed a line there that would 
be very hard to back up from,” said Scahill. 

In October 2011, a U.S. drone strike 
killed a 16-year-old American boy named 
Abdulrahman al-Awlaki from Denver. He 
was the son of Anwar al-Awlaki, a mod- 
erate-turned-militant Muslim imam and 
presumed terrorist. Scahill grew close with 
the al-Awlaki family over the course of his 
research. He was struck by a comment by 
Senate Majority Leader Harry Reid who said 
that Abdulrahman, a teenager with no evi- 
dence of terrorist sentiments, “deserved to 
die.” Former White House spokesperson 
Robert Gibbs asserted that “he should have 
had a more responsible father” 

“But what [CIA Director John Brennan] 
said haunts me,” recalled Scahill. “He said, 
‘Look, wed just killed three American cit- 
izens in a two-week period. Two of them 
weren't even targets. That doesn't look good. 
It was embarrassing’ So, the most current 
answer we have as to why the president won't 
explain to [us] why this 16-year-old boy was 
killed ... is because it was too embarrassing” 


AS WE ADOPT drones as favored tools of 
war, Scahill’s stories reveal what is at stake. 
Underlying the violence, devastation, and 
loss of innocent life in the increasingly dirty 
“war on terrorism” is the inherent danger of 
human disconnect. In short, drones accel- 
erate our appetite for easy violence while 
anesthetizing our capacity for guilt. 

In many ways, Americans today wage 
war with no direct risk to our livelihood or 
those of our loved ones. When our weap- 
ons require no effort or loss on our part, 
the grave decision to enter combat—and 
the troubling consequences this wreaks on 
other families around the globe—are far 
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easier swept out of mind. 

For “pilots,” drones are violence disem- 
bodied, war pixilated. Conducting a strike 
from an office computer screen is not so dif- 
ferent than launching an attack in a video 
game. Yet what we conduct through a com- 
puter in the U.S. rips through the real flesh 
and real bone of our neighbors in Yemen, 
Pakistan, and Somalia. 

“You don't have pilots risking their lives 
flying over a territory,” Scahill said. “You 
have men and women sitting in trailers at 
Creech Air Force Base in the southwest ... 
bombing countries on the other side of the 
world. Driving off that base, they see a sign 
that says ‘Buckle Up! This is the most dan- 
gerous part of your day. ... Youre fighting 
war all day by remote control, and the most 
serious risk facing you that day is that you 
get into a car accident without a seat belt on” 

The American people effectively have 
been disconnected from American power 
and the weapons that protect it. This has 
deeply troubling implications for freedom 
and democracy. “My belief is that a society 
is defined on howit treats the least of its peo- 
ple, the poorest of its people, and the most 
reprehensible of its citizens,” Scahill said, 
“not how it treats the powerful.” 

Despite the evil that Scahill confronts 
in his research and reporting, he hasn't lost 
hope, nor has he lost a reverence for the 
humanity of all involved—from CIA analyst 
to president to tribal leader to drone-strike 
victim. 

“IT wouldn't be doing any of this ifI didn't 
have hope,” Scahill said. “I think that’s true 
of all the people I know that spend some 
part of their lives either fighting for justice 
or trying to tell the stories of people who live 
on the other side of the barrel of the gun. 
There's no way you can do these things, that 
you can work in a world that has so many 
dark corners, unless you believe that change 
is possible” 

Yet Scahill, perhaps more than most, 
recognizes that having belief does not equal 
having answers. Scahill concluded his book 
and began his interview with the same deep, 
aching question: “How does a war like this 
ever end?” The painful truth is that we don't 
know. = 


Catherine Woodiwiss is associate web editor 
at Sojourners. 
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Moving Mountains 


BY LISA SHARON HARPER 


A Passing of the Baton 


BERNICE KING watched as, one by 
one, the heads of denominations 
from across the nation bent down 
to sign the Christian Churches 
Together in the U.S.A. “Response to 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr’s ‘Letter 
from Birmingham Jail.” Transfixed, 
King—Martin King’s daughter—sat 
in the first row ofa church one block 
from Kelly Ingram Park, where 50 
years before children had run scared, 
ravaged by German shepherds and 
fire hoses. 

As they signed, the presidents of 
CCT’s five church “families” stepped 
to the podium. Each read his or her 
church family’s confession of com- 
plicity with the demons of racism 
and injustice during and since the 
civil rights era. 

Fifty years ago, Martin Luther 
King Jr. sat behind bars in the 
Birmingham city jail and responded 
to criticism from eight local white 


If Bernice King had been born on time, her 
daddy's letter might never have been written. 


clergy’s “Call for Unity” against 
outside agitators. King penned pro- 
phetic words in the margins of the 
newspaper that carried the white 
clergy’s call for “law and order and 
common sense.’ 

“Injustice anywhere is a threat to 
justice everywhere,’ King explained. 
He recounted the failed attempts to 
negotiate with city officials hell-bent 
on living a “monologue rather than 
dialogue.” He clarified: “The pur- 
pose of our direct-action program is 
to create a situation so crisis-packed 
that it will inevitably open the door 
to negotiation.” 

King’s letter was a response to 
the protests of eight white clergy, 
but in an existential sense it was to 
the whole U.S. church. 

Fifty years later, on April 15, 
2013, after every denomination had 
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From left, Lisa Sharon Harper, Bernice King, Virgil Wood, and 
| Sharon Watkins discuss faith, race, and the future of the church. 


added its “amen” and every confes- 
sion had been read aloud, Martin 
Luther King Jr’s daughter walked 
forward to receive a signed copy of 
the Christian Churches Together’s 
response to her father’s letter. It was 
a heavy and a beautiful moment. A 
baton was passed. 

When Bernice King spoke, it 
seemed as if time stood still. She 
spoke of the fact that 
she was born early— 
19 days before the 
Birmingham march. 
If she had been born 
on time, then her 
daddy would not have been able to 
join the protest and his letter might 
never have been written. And she 
spoke of the clergy’s particular call- 
ing to face down the demons of 
racism and injustice in our world 
and within the church. 

Over the course of the next two 
weeks, I sat in sanctuaries and lec- 
ture halls of Christian colleges and 
evangelical conferences. Again 
and again I saw it: The next gen- 
eration is beginning to lay hold of 
the baton. They are stepping up to 
confront racism and injus- 
tice as it manifests today. 
Today it is not Bull Connor 
or the segregated bus sys- 
tems of the South. Now it 
is the centuries-old cry for 
“states’ rights” to craft pub- 
lic policies that block black 


people from voting; to defund the 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
slashing its capacity to regulate 
energy emissions; to make life so 
hard for undocumented immi- 
grants that they “self-deport.” And, 
it is the dastardly reality that evan- 
gelical conferences—the primary 
spaces for instruction in evangelical 
Christian discipleship—are among 
the most segregated and male-dom- 
inated spaces on earth. 

For two weeks I spoke with Gen- 
Xers and Millennials who held batons 
in their hands. They spoke on pan- 
els about the need to confront racism 
and racialization within the church. 
They listened as I spoke about the 
call to stop climate change as an act 
of justice for the poor. They wept as 
they realized the “back of the bus” is 
no longer on a bus; ethnic minorities 
now live in the back of the lived envi- 
ronment. And they cheered “Keep 
going!” as I went overtime on a lec- 
ture on faith, race, and politics. 

Bernice King closed her remarks 
at the Christian Churches Together 
symposium by referencing John’s 
gospel, saying of the CCT response 
to her father’s letter from 
Birmingham jail: “May these 
words become flesh and live 
among us.’ Amen. = 


Lisa Sharon Harper is 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. 
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Iraqi Christians who fled from 
Baghdad to Jordan pray and 
light candles for peace in a 
church in Amman. 


BY GREGG BREKKE 


A HOLY LAND 
WITHOUT 
CHRISTIANS? 


Arab Christians are vital to a thriving Middle East—and their 
numbers are dwindling. 


LIKE MANY Palestinians forced from their 
homes during the 1948 war, relatives of 
Jordan's Sen. Haifa Najjar carried the keys to 
their Palestinian homes with them as they fled. 
These keys, passed down through generations, 
are powerful symbols of Palestinian ties to the 
land that international law considers theirs— 
even as their hope for return wanes. 

As a Christian appointed by King Abdullah 
II to Jordan’s upper house of Parliament, Najjar 
is active in the education, environment, cul- 
tural, and legal sectors of the government. 
She is also superintendent of the Anglican- 
run Ahliyyah School for Girls and Bishop's 
School for Boys in Amman, Jordan. 

Within the mix of the 500,000 Palestinians 
who relocated to Jordan because of the Israeli 
War of Independence—or Nakba, “the catas- 
trophe,’ depending on who you ask—was a 
vocal minority of Palestinian Christians who 
joined their ranks with the existing Jordanian 
Christian community. Prior to 1948, 
Christians accounted for nearly 20 percent of 


* Statistics about the Middle East, not surprisingly, are 
notoriously political. Stats in this article come from 
sources as diverse as the U.N. Refugee Agency, the CIA 
World Factbook, the Middle East Council of Churches, 
World Vision, and others. 


the population of what is now Israel/Palestine. 
Today that figure is less than 2 percent. Even 
more dramatic are declines in the West Bank 
cities of Ramallah and Bethlehem. Christian 
populations are nearly extinct in these loca- 
tions compared to their respective majorities 
of 90 and 80 percent prior to 1948.* 

“They moved not as immigrants; they were 
initially thinking it was a temporary thing,” 
says Father Nabil Haddad of the Melkite 
Catholic Church in Amman. “It is similar to 
what Syrians are thinking right now when 
crossing the barbed wire, not the checkpoints, 
between south Syria and north Jordan” 

Many refugees from the 1948 war were 
located in UNRWA (United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency) camps specially dedicated 
to serving the needs of Palestinian refugees 
throughout the Middle East. Najjar’s mother, 
who immigrated to Jordan from Palestine 
before 1948, established the first child care 
center outside the Zarqa refugee camp to edu- 
cate the children of Palestinians who had fled 
the war. 

Most of the refugees who arrived in this 
period ultimately received full Jordanian 
citizenship—their temporary flight from hos- 
tilities became relocation, and the population 


Prior to 1948, Christians accounted for nearly 20 percent 
of the population of what is now Israel/Palestine. 
Today that figure is less than 2 percent. 
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Below, Sen. Haifa Najjar of Jordan, whose relatives 
still carry the keys to their former Palestinian 
homes. At right, Father Nabil Haddad of the Melkite 
Catholic Church in Amman, Jordan. 
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Identification of Christian 
communities as allies 
of the West has led to 


persecution. 
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of Jordan swelled to 1.5 million people 
by 1950, a full third of them Palestinian 
refugees. 

Memories of this and further immigra- 
tion during the 1967 Six-Day War persist 
alongside current headlines on the expan- 
sion of Israeli settlements and the removal 
of Palestinians from the West Bank. A sub- 
text of these headlines is that over the last 
100 years, the Christian population through- 
out the Middle East has fallen precipitously. 
Christians in the region held steady at 20 
percent of the population throughout much 
of the 19th and early 20th centuries, but 
today account for less than 5 percent of the 
total inhabitants. 


A ROUNDUP OF Christian populations 
paints a vivid picture of identity anxiety 
and flight experienced by Christian com- 
munities throughout the Middle East. 
Coptic Christians, located primarily in 
Egypt—though many of them don’t con- 
sider themselves part of the larger Arab 
Christian community—account for the 
greatest number of Christians in the region 
with 8 million followers, down from 10 mil- 
lion two decades ago. Syria ranks second, 
with nearly 2 million Christians, a 25 per- 
cent decline since 1970. Lebanon, with a 
large Christian majority during the 1920s, 
now counts Christians as less than 40 per- 
cent of its population. 

Israel and Iran have seen slight increases 
in Christian immigrants in recent decades, 
but rapid declines of Christian populations 
overall occurred across the region during 
the same period as anti-Western sentiment 
grew in the wake of the first and second Gulf 
wars. Overt identification of Christian com- 
munities as allies of the West, such as by 
the Assyrian Christians in Iraq’s Kurdistan 
region, has led to persecution and the flight 
of these populations to Iran, Syria, and 
Jordan. The exodus of Christians from the 
region, especially to the US., the U.K., and 
Scandinavian countries, accounts for most 
of the decline in numbers, although another 
factor is that Christians in the region have 
lower birth rates than do their Muslim 
neighbors. 

Some insist that the reasons for the mass 
emigration of Christians from the region are 
more culturally and politically complex than 
simply anti-Western attitudes. The December 


2012 report “Christianophobia,’ by the inde- 
pendent British think tank Civitas, includes 
persecution by Islamic extremists, discrim- 
inatory government or religious policies, 
and anti-Christian sentiments as factors in 
the exodus. Christian minorities throughout 
the Middle East are relatively well-educated, 
thanks to Western institutional presence in 
the region, and enjoy a proportionally higher 
income level, better access to education and 
medical care, and closer ties to relatives out- 
side the region. 

A major researcher into the decline of 
Christian communities in the Middle East 
is Prince El Hassan bin Talal. The uncle of 
King Abdullah I of Jordan, he addresses 
the issue of Christian economic success in 
an interview with Middle East Quarterly by 
saying that some envy has arisen because 
Christians have “done well” in the region. 
Jordan's solution, Prince Hassan says, is to 
provide parity in human services, such as 
medical care, social security, and education, 
so all citizens can enjoy economic and relig- 
ious freedom with less suspicion toward 
wealthier Jordanians. 

In addition to being prince, Hassan 
established the Jordanian Royal Institute 
for Inter-Faith Studies and authored the 
1994 book Christianity in the Arab World. 
In the book, Hassan argues that Christians 
have and ought to continue to play an 
important role in the Middle East as indig- 
enous communities that have held a place 
in the region's religious landscape since the 
founding of Christianity. He maintains that 
Christians have served as conduits for trans- 
mission of some of the best Western ideals 
into the region, and he says that Christians 
in Europe and throughout the West should 
strive to understand the history and contri- 
butions of Muslims living among them. 

And while Hassan doesn’t discount 
the rise of anti-Christian sentiment as one 
factor in the exodus of Christians from 
the Arab world, he also attributes the 
decline to fragmentation within historical 
Christian communities as their populations 
decreased, the relative ease with which Arab 
Christians—especially those educated in the 
West—can obtain work visas, and a strong 
desire for reunification with family and faith 
communities that are thriving outside the 
region. For many, he says, the hope they once 
found in holding the keys to their former 
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homes has been replaced by the prospect of 
a new life beyond the conflict and isolation 
that many Arab Christians experience. 

That doesn’t mean that Hassan and oth- 
ers are giving up on the prospect of the 
retention and growth of Christian commu- 
nities in the Middle East. The Middle East 
Council of Churches (MECC), an ecumeni- 
cal gathering of the many Christian groups 
in the Arab world, has made efforts at build- 
ing relationships across denominations to 
offset the sense of isolation in communities 
of diminishing size. 

Rev. Riad Jarjour, former general secre- 
tary of the MECC, wrote a paper, “The Future 
of Christians in the Arab World,’ in which 
he labels efforts toward Christian unity as 
“living within the tensions.” Recognizing 
the strained relationships that exist between 
the diverse expressions of Christianity in the 
Middle East, he believes these groups must 
continue to build connections that bolster 
Christian Arab identity, even as they cul- 
tivate their place as a minority religious 
community in the region. Others have called 
for increased Christian-Muslim engagement 
and cooperation as a solution for expanding, 
understanding, and maintaining Christian 
identity in the region. 


THE JORDANIAN Interfaith Coexistence 
Research Center, founded by Father Haddad, 
is one such organization fostering discus- 
sion and cooperation between Christian 
and Muslim communities. Drawing its 
guidance from a group of interfaith leaders, 
Haddad says the establishment of the center 
and efforts to retain a Christian presence is a 
necessity of the Christian community. 

Calling on the model of Palestinian 
Christian integration into Jordanian soci- 
ety, Haddad recalls the “fraternal and loving” 
welcome Palestinian Christians received 
from their Jordanian brothers and sisters. 
“We saw that the [Christian] Palestinians 
were not only accepted, but played an impor- 
tant role in Jordan when it came to industry 
and education” 

Laws ensuring coexistence within 
Jordanian society require Christian insti- 
tutions to provide services to a religiously 
integrated population. It's what Sen. Najjar 
calls “the beautiful face of Jordan—the one- 
ness of Jordan as Palestinian, Jordanian, 
Christian, and Muslim” 


“The best thing we can do for Syrian Christians is 
to help all Syrians,” says Father Nabil Haddad. 


Jordan’s constitution also 
mandates Christian represen- 
tation in the popularly elected 
lower chamber of Parliament. 
With the king’s consistent 
appointment of Christian sen- 
ators to the upper chamber, 
Jordan is an exception in the 
Middle East. It is a model that 
many hope will flow throughout 
the region. 

Hassan says the main tenet of an inclu- 
sionist policy for Christians in the Arab 
world includes “a recognition that the 
rights of every member of the community 
must be respected,” including proportional 
representation in government and civic 
life. Some countries in the region have 
offered social equality and freedom of reli- 
gious expression for Christians, but Jordan, 
Hassan proudly states, offers a dispropor- 
tionately high percentage of parliamentary 
representation to Christians. Lebanon is the 
only other Middle Eastern nation that guar- 
antees parliamentary positions to religious 
groups, and does so proportionally based 
on total population. 


ONE DIFFICULTY WITH these propor- 
tions is that they are changing rapidly as 
populations move out of the region and, 
in the wake of the Arab Spring and other 
reform movements, a new wave of internally 
displaced persons has been created within 
the Middle East. 

Although Jordan halted the flow of 
Palestinian refugees after 1967 in an effort 
to discourage Israel from the mass expulsion 
of Palestinians, it continues to be a haven for 
refugees from Iraq and Syria. But unlike in 
1948, Jordan does not feel its economic or 
social structure, intended to support a popu- 
lation of 6.5 million, can accommodate such 
a huge influx of refugees and is looking for 
help from Western nations to resettle them. 

As of January 2013, the U.N. reports 
450,000 Iraqis living in Jordan. Since early 
2012, an equal number of Syrians have 
sought refuge in Jordan through official 
channels, with up to 3,000 more enter- 
ing each day as the conflict continues. 
Unofficially, it is anticipated that undocu- 
mented Syrian immigrants in Jordan, those 
“crossing the barbed wire,” may include an 
additional 500,000 persons. 


J. Martin Bailey, co-author 
of Who Are the Christians in 
the Middle East? with Betty Jane 
Bailey, has watched the region 
as conflicts have especially dec- 
imated Christian communities. 
“The departure of Christians 
from Iraq was really sad,’ he 
says. “Under Saddam Hussein, a 
bit like [under] President Assad 
in Syria, Christians were essen- 
tially protected.” 

While not endorsing these leaders, 
Bailey notes that the protection of minor- 
ity Christian communities ended with the 
ouster or weakening of these regimes. When 
new leaders whose political motivations and 
power base are rooted in Islam either take 
over the government or become a strong 
opposition to the secular government, 
Christians in these countries are no longer 
a favored minority, courted for their political 
importance in the international community. 
Left without political safeguards, Christians 
are increasingly looking for ways out of these 
troubled lands. 

Haddad praises the Jordanian govern- 
ment and religious institutions, both Muslim 
and Christian, for the relief offered to Syrian 
refugees, but warns that Christians must not 
only seek to help Christian refugees. “The 
best thing we can do for Syrian Christians is 
to help all Syrians,’ he says. “When I protect 
all Syrians, I protect the [Syrian] Christians.” 

The future of Christianity in the Arab 
world is in this spirit of cooperation, in 
which common needs are met through both 
civic and religious collaboration. Haddad 
hopes people outside the Arab world can 
see Islam as he does: as an important part of 
a multireligious society. 

“T need them and they need me,” he says 
when speaking on the necessity of Christians 
in the Middle East. “When they talk about 
a tolerant Islam, who's going to believe this 
talk if] am not there—not only existing, but 
present in my original vibrant nature as an 
Arab Christian?” = 


Gregg Brekke, former news director of the 
United Church of Christ, is founder and 
operator of Six View Studios (sixview.com). 
He traveled to Jordan in late 2012 on a trip 
sponsored by the Jordan Tourism Board of 
North America. 
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BY LINDA KAUFMAN 
Illustration by Paula Wiggins 


WAITING ON GOD 


Astory about falling in love with Jesus all over again. 


WHEN I FIRST started attending the Church of the Apostles in Fairfax, Va., we had 
no church building and met in the cafeteria of an elementary school. There were about 
50 of us and a brand new priest, Rev. H. Lawrence Scott (“Call me Renny”). It was an 
Episcopal church in Fairfax County in the 1970s. Really, how much trouble could I 
get into? 

What I didn’t know was that it was a charismatic, Bible-believing, tongues-speak- 
ing church. The praise band led us in worship. We sang and raised our hands. There 
was speaking in tongues and interpretation. 

When I committed my life to Jesus in October 1977, I was sitting in the living room 
with Renny and his wife, Margaret. We had lunch. We talked. I disagreed with them 
about this Jesus stuff. We talked some more, and I was shocked to find myself saying 
“yes” when Renny asked if I was ready to commit my life to Jesus. I just said sure—then 
Renny made me pray. I remember walking to the car and having a brief conversation 
with God, the culmination of which was that I said I would never be a missionary to 
Africa. It’s funny what I thought were the key questions then. 

Because I am an all-or-nothing person, I threw myself entirely into this new life. 
Within a few weeks I was baptized in the Spirit. I went to a Bible study every week. When 
I heard you were supposed to have a quiet time, I did that religiously. Every morning I 
sat and waited on God: Bible reading and prayer, other spiritual reading, and index cards 
to help me remember. Every morning for years I got up very early and met with Jesus 
in the quiet before dawn. Between my study and the praise songs we sang at church, I 
learned hundreds of scriptures by heart. 

For 20 years I sat in the quiet and waited on God. 

My readings changed. My Utmost for His Highest was replaced by Richard Foster. 


Jim and Elisabeth Elliot gave way to John Boswell. The inerrancy of scripture changed to 
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As | struggled to find the 
words to preach for the 
ordination of a bishop, 

| fell in love with God 
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a reverence and delight in God’s word with- 
out being quite so rigid, a journey much 
helped by Rev. Reginald Fuller. My early con- 
viction that a woman could not be ordained 
crumbled after a year at Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. And through it all, I 
got up early and waited in the quiet, perhaps 
for a word from God. 

My favorite song then was based on 
Zephaniah 3:17: “The Lord your God is in 
your midst / the Lord of Lords who saves / 
[God] will exalt over you with ... shouts of 
joy.’ Over the years I have come to think of 
God “exalting over us” as dancing over us 
with love. God dances over us as on a day 
of festival. The first sermon I preached was 
about God dancing over us with joy. Truly 
this is really my only sermon: God loves us 
and dances over us with joy. I have preached 
it a thousand times and will keep on preach- 
ing it as long as I have breath. 


I DON’T REALLY remember when I 
stopped having regular quiet time. Not that 
I stopped believing in or expecting to con- 
nect with God; I just stopped getting up 
early. I continued to preach and celebrate. I 
continued to hear that people liked my ser- 
mons. I just let the relationship slide a little. I 
took things for granted and only sat in quiet 
when I needed a word to preach, or had an 
occasional down time. Oh, and my read- 
ing changed also. Somehow over the years 
I got hooked on detective novels, particu- 
larly the works of Elizabeth George, and I 
loved the Jack Reacher thrillers. The depths 
of scripture and quiet reflection gave way to 
murder and mayhem, violence and sex. I was 
addicted to thrillers. 

During this time I did a pretty good 
job, outside of church, of keeping my faith 
to myself. In church I preached Jesus; I told 
of the miracles I saw and experienced. But 
no one would ever have considered me an 
evangelist. At best, I was reluctant to share 
my faith. That was probably the nicest thing 
you could say about my lack of evangelism. 

Two years ago something shifted. During 
summer 2011, I spent a couple of days with 
my friends Paul and Mariann Budde in 
Minneapolis. Mariann and I had gone to 
Virginia Theological Seminary in the 1980s 
and had kept up sporadically over the years. 
While I was there I was surprised to realize 
that Mariann was still having her quiet time. 


She was reading, praying, and working out 
every morning. I felt a little bad at what a 
slacker I had become, but not bad enough to 
change. 

That summer something else amazing 
happened: Mariann was elected bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Washington, D.C., and 
she asked me to preach. Uh oh, I thought, I 
had better get back to a serious relationship 
with God. No more coasting. This was time 
for a big push. 

That autumn, as I struggled to find the 
words to preach for the ordination of a 
bishop, I fell in love with God all over again. 
I prayed and listened and sat. I read and 
waited and prayed some more. I retreated to 
a stone cottage, which became my hermit- 
age. It was the quiet place that helped me 
give birth to a new relationship with God 
and, of course, a sermon, which I preached 
in the Washington National Cathedral. 
This time I was found anew by God in the 
waiting. 

About the same time, I started praying for 
my work colleagues in the 100,000 Homes 
Campaign, which aims to house the most vul- 
nerable homeless in the U.S. I prayed for each 
of them by name, along with their families. 
After a year of praying for them, something 
strange started to happen: I found that I was 
talking more about my faith and sharing what 
I was learning. Someplace along the way, my 
colleague Leslie asked me about a book to 
read that would tell her about Christianity. I 
asked a friend what she might recommend. 
She suggested The Heart of Christianity, by 
Marcus Borg. I thought I'd better read it 
myself before I gave it away, so I started zip- 
ping through it. Even though I thought of 
myself as a pretty mature Christian—one not 
badly educated about things spiritual—this 
book blew me away. 

During Lent, I read another book by 
Borg, Speaking Christian. He underscores 
the essence of what I learned in The Heart 
of Christianity: I am not called to believe 
with my head the works of God before and 
through Jesus; I am invited to give my heart 
to God. Instead of saying “I believe in God,” 
Ihave begun to say “I give my heart to God” 
“I give my heart to Jesus.” “I give my heart to 
forgiveness of sins.” And my life has changed. 

Social media has also profoundly 
changed the way I do evangelism. On 
Facebook, I live on the cusp of my personal, 
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spiritual, and work lives. Folks from all 
aspects of my life, past and present, come 
together in this virtual arena. So folks from 
my work to end homelessness hear about my 
decision to walk the Stations of the Cross to 
end gun violence, and they ask about it. I 
get a chance to talk about my life in Jesus. 
Pictures I took at the Easter service at my 
Episcopal church, St. Stephen and the 
Incarnation, spur more online conversation. 

When I visited Lafayette, La., this spring 
in my homelessness advocate role, I saw the 
Lord’s Prayer posted in the dining room of 
a soup kitchen. I referred to it as the Jesus 
Manifesto. Someone picked up on it on 
Facebook, and we discussed the call of Jesus 
to distributive justice—another chance to 
share my faith. 

Mostly, though, I try to pay attention 
to the promptings of the Spirit as I pray in 


My renewed love for Jesus is sloshing over onto my colleagues, my friendSm-IieNivaNeLe 


the mornings. When I was praying for a 
colleague in Washington, D.C., I realized 
that I wanted to call him to see how things 
were going. When I called later that morn- 
ing and asked the simple question about his 
vacation, he told me about his recent trip— 
and his cancer treatment. I have ramped up 
my prayers for him and periodically ask for 
updates. 

I am neither facile nor graceful in this 
activity. When another colleague's mother 
died, I just went in and sat in his office. We 
talked about his mother. It felt awkward, 
but oh, well. I followed up with a sympathy 
card and simple note. I don't have any idea 
whether this helped. But I do try my best to 
pay attention to the simple promptings, the 
fleeting thoughts of “I should call x” or “I 
wonder what is going on with y-” 

One morning on a walk, I thought, “I 
should call Gail” And then I thought, “It’s 6 
in the morning” I called anyway. She started 
crying. I found that she had been told devas- 
tating medical information the night before. 

Following those kinds of prompts might 
seem foolish if we are not right—but we'd 
be really dumb if we didn’t follow them 
and God was doing the prompting. I have 
decided that I would rather look foolish 
than miss an opportunity to be present in a 
time of need. And, hey, how foolish is it to 


say that I was praying for you and felt the 
need to be in touch? 

So where does this leave me? By pray- 
ing for my colleagues, family, friends, and 
fellow parishioners for days on end, I am 
filled with a love for them that spills over. By 
praying for the work I do (ending homeless- 
ness nationwide), I am a zealot for sharing 
that also. Let’s just say that I'm the person 
who cranks up my laptop in a coffee shop in 
the Atlanta airport to show my campaign's 
video to some poor, unsuspecting Starbucks 
worker who expressed a little interest. I have 
come to realize that my work is just part of 
the Jesus Manifesto. 

My renewed love for Jesus is sloshing 
over onto my colleagues, my friends, and my 
work. Sometimes I am winsome and com- 
pelling, with offers of love and faith and joy. 
Other times I just blurt out, “I think I need to 


pray for you. I brought my oil. Can we pray?” 
And they love me no matter how awkward 
my attempts. Sometimes they even seek me 
out. And I pray for each of them and their 
families every morning. The odd thing is that 
all of this has made me bolder with all the 
people I meet doing my work. I share with 
folks how my love for God impels me to do 
this work. I have no idea whether this offends 
or invites, whether it is winsome or off-put- 
ting, but I do know this: My heart is full and 
I slosh love in lots of directions. 

The song of my life has changed over the 
decades, but the content of my intention has 
not: God delights over us and dances over 
us with joy. 

Over the years I often use this blessing 
at the end of services. Janet Morley, part of 
the movement for women’s ordination in 
England, wrote it years ago. It sums up my 
call and joy, and my understanding of why we 
are called to do this work: “May the God who 
dances in creation / and embraces us with 
human love / who shakes our lives like thun- 
der / bless us and drive us out with power / to 
fill the world with her justice. Amen.” m 


Linda Kaufman works for the 100,000 
Homes Campaign (www.100khomes. org) to 
end chronic homelessness. She is an Episcopal 
priest in the Diocese of Washington, D.C. 
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THE 2011 REVOLUTION 
that led to the ouster of Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak sig- 
naled hope and liberation for 
the people of Egypt. But many 
Egyptians and others fear that 
President Mohamed Morsi, 

in his actions to consolidate 
power and quell opposition, 
has become “Mubarak with a 
beard.” 

Sen. Ehab El Kharrat, a psy- 
chiatrist and Christian member 
of the Shura Council, Egypt's 
upper house of Parliament, still 
looks to his country’s future 
with hope. Kharrat talked 
with Mary Theresa Webb 
early this year while the sen- 
ator was in Washington, 

D.C.,, for the National Prayer 
Breakfast. Webb is the founder 
of the GOAL Project, a US.- 
based organization that 
provides addiction recovery 
training for churches and com- 
munities around the world, 
including Egypt. 
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A “REDEEMABLE 
REVOLUTION’ 


An interview with Sen. Ehab El Kharrat, a Christian member of Egypt's 


Parliament, on why he sees the country as a “work in progress.” 


MARY THERESA WEBB: You are one of 
three Christians elected to the Egyptian 
Parliament. Could you describe why you 
decided to run for office? How does your 
Christian faith influence your work? 


EHAB EL KHARRAT: I was elected by both 
Muslims and Christians to serve the whole 
people. I stand for love and freedom, and 
I think these are the things my savior and 
Lord Jesus stood for. My political involve- 
ment is not about the rights of the Christian 
minority in Egypt, but about the rights and 
dignity of all. 

We on the Shura Council have received 
threats from violent groups, Muslim extrem- 
ists, and the secularist terrorist group called 
the Black Bloc, who wear black masks and 
defend secular protesters with violence. I 
once stood up in a human rights session and 
said that I may be threatened and killed, but I 
will not accept the Black Bloc members’ vio- 
lence and pledged all to refrain from such 
violence. IfI die, I die. But I want to keep our 
revolution peaceful. 

I like to think that the spirit of Christ is 
the spirit of justice, freedom, and love. One 
of my heroes, Charles Grandison Finney, the 
19th-century New England theologian and 
revivalist, said [paraphrase], “Revolution is 
inevitable ifthe virtue or wisdom of the peo- 
ple exceeds that of its rulers, or if the vice and 
ignorance of the people exceeds that of its 
rulers.” I like to think that the first half of his 
statement applies to the Egyptian revolution. 


You are chair of the Human Rights 
Commission of the Shura Council. What's 
the purpose of the commission? The 
Human Rights Commission is trying to 
keep the lid on violence. We have 15 mem- 
bers: eight from the Muslim Brotherhood, 
four Salafists, and three from liberal or left- 
ist parties. 


Ehab El Kharrat 
addresses 


the League of 
Atab, States. 


We are reaching consensus on most 
of our debates and talks, except on wom- 
en’s rights. We have reached consensus on 
transitional justice, on the right to housing, 
and many other issues, such as anti-tor- 
ture systems. Our commission is a forum 
where we have demonstrated that conver- 
sation between opponents can be fruitful. 
However, we still have some tension and 
resistance from some representatives who 
do not want to serve with others they dis- 
agree with. We have to overcome resistance if 
we are to establish peace, unity, and democ- 
racy in Egypt. 


What about the role of Christians now in 
Egypt? Are they in danger of being per- 
secuted? Christians in Upper Egypt and 
some areas of metropolitan Cairo are in 
danger. Some are persecuted and kidnapped 
for ransom. Security is deteriorating. There 
have been three instances of burning down 
churches, and these churches were rebuilt 
with government funds. This reflects a tense 
environment. 


www.sojo.net 


Could you share more about the revo- 
lution of 2011? Some analysts call what 
happened a popular uprising and that 
the revolution is still a “work in prog- 
ress." Yes it is. The revolution didn't achieve 
its goals yet. Majorities of Egyptians are 
still deprived and haven't gotten what they 
deserve and what they demand. Today the 
system is pretty much similar to the Mubarak 
regime, so the demonstrators are shouting 
[at President Morsi], “Shave your beard, and 
you'll look exactly like Mubarak.” 

The Egyptian people now have the 
freedom to demonstrate and to express 
themselves. But the Muslim Brotherhood is 
trying to encroach on this with anti-demon- 


“If | die, | die. But | want 
to keep our revolution 
peaceful.” 


stration laws and procedures, and the people 
in the streets are also resisting. Human rights 
and dignity are in danger under the new 
constitution, including the rights of relig- 
ious and political minorities, especially 
Christian minorities. Justice and economic 
empowerment situations are deteriorating. 
The police practices are changing, but still 
need development. 


What are your most serious concerns 
about the current state of transition in 
Egypt? And what can the international 
community do or not do to help? All inter- 
national communities should speak for 
human rights, should speak for freedom, 
and should be more vocal. But I don’t advise 
cutting down aid for the Egyptian regime at 
this stage. Our revolution is redeemable. We 
need to address some of the things around 
economic despair and avoid the possibility 
of complete economic breakdown, because 
then everyone suffers. 

My biggest concern is that we would 
descend into violence. If the protesters fight 
each other, the people of Egypt will ask the 
army to intervene to prevent a civil war. The 
army has renewed its leadership. They will 

§ keep their integrity and composition. They 
2 are waiting and watching. m 


A woman at a candlelight 
vigil for Egyptians killed during 
protests in Cairo in 2012. 
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Poetry 


BY GENE FOX 


Hoi 
\ iy 


Hell's Belly 


From the midst of the nether 
world I cried for help. 


—from the Book of Jonah 


A gray whale blows off Cardiff Beach, 
just beyond the glamour homes, 
boutiques, and drive-thru windows, 
valet service and all-u-can-eat sushi. 
I want to swim out and be swallowed. 


Jonah’s whale wasnt Ahab’, all 
tripey white and peg-toothed, but 

a strainer of phosphorescent shrimp, 
which lamped the reeking gut, like 
fireflies we swallowed once, in jars. 


Even so, I say Moby gobbled Ahab, 
steeped him in a pungent broth and 
after 3 days spewed him bawling wet 
onto the very beach where his 

wife and boy kept a driftwood fire. 


I hide in my own belly, treading a 
sickly cocktail, on which float half- 
eaten books, grocery lists, plastic bags, 
dashboard figurines, and bugs like 
butts in dregs of budget vodka. 


No fireflies constellate these palms. 

I fantasize a swarm, swallow it all, 
that a spark might fall into my water. 
Id throw myself to the whale, to be 
not digested, but gestated, then dis- 


gorged, bleached and sucking light, 
right here. I'll scavenge bottles to hold 
luminous soup I wring from my soul 
and throw them to the waves for all 
the other, countless, castaways. 


Gene Fox studied philosophy and lit- 
erature at James Madison University 
and served for 10 years as a librar- 

= ian for the Episcopal Divinity School in 
a = = sd = Cambridge, Mass. He now lives on the 
SSS == = SS = south coast of California. 


Detail from “The Sea Stopped Raging,” by Barry Moser, from Pennyroyal-Caxton Bible, 1999, used with permission. 
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New from 


WIPF and STOCK PUBLISHERS 


The Art of Hearing Confessions 
JULIA GATTA AND MARTIN L. SMITH 


This book combines and passes on the 
teaching, coaching, skill development, and 
accumulated pastoral wisdom that has not 
been widely accessible or well integrated 
into clergy training. 

9780819220882 | $16.00 


/ $16 


/ 130 pp. 


anging the World 


» Changing Hearts and Ch 
ELIZABETH GEITZ 


Geitz welcomes readers to join her pilgrimage 
; to an orphanage in Cameroon, sharing both 
sey r humorous and gut-wrenching wisdom from 
That Child leaders and children who struggle against 
AIDS, global poverty, and sexism. Along the 
way, Geitz and readers take a hard look at 
race and cultural privilege and find hope for 
reconciliation back home. 
9780819227782 | $18.00 


978-1-59752-656-2 


4 
Z 


Letters fron 


‘Apartheid Street’ 


/ 386 pp. / $4 


Bridging Race, Sexuality, and Spirit 
PATRICK S. CHENG 


The first book to reflect upon the theological 
significance of the intersections of race and 
queer sexuality across multiple ethnic and 
cultural groups. This is particularly important 
in light of the current polarizing debates over 
issues of race, sexuality, and religion within 
RAINROW TRECLOST churches and communities of faith around 
ee the world. 
9781596272415 | $24.00 


978-1-61097-807-1 


/ $61 


COMMUNITY 
OF THE 
WEAK 


PRO) FETT eee TIM CEE 


EMBRACING 

INTERFAITH Eboo Patel on Coming 
COOPERATION | Together to Change the World 
EBOO PATEL with TIM SCORER 


Join interfaith commentator Eboo 

Patel as he explores what it means to 
be “literate” about other faiths, how 
interfaith cooperation, “works” and why, 
the skills needed for interfaith cooper- 
ation and the significant role that our 
institutions —including colleges and faith 
communities—can play in this process. 
DVD 846863019106 | $39.95 
(one needed per group) 


Study Guide 9781606741191 | $12.95 
(one needed per participant) 


lin. 


HL 


978-1-61097-634-3 / 554 pp. 


$20 


170 pp. / 


Follow us on 


Visit ChurchPublishing.org for a complete listing, purchase at your local 


Episcopal bookstore, or call Cokesbury customer service, 800.672.1789, to order. 


978-1-62032-462-2 / 


Available in bookstores | Tel. (541) 344-1528 
orders@wipfandstock.com | www.wipfandstock.com 
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By Brittany Shoot 


CREATING EQUAL 


As the Lean In debate shows, striving for gender equity is still personal 
and political—and vital. 


WE OWE A lot to Anne-Marie Slaughter. Last summer, the Princeton University 
professor's Atlantic article “Why Women Still Can't Have It All” kicked off an over- 
due, protracted national-scale debate on the difficulty of juggling the demands of 
professional success and committed parenting, the likes of which we haven't had 
in a while. Shortly after Slaughter’s polemic hit newsstands, Marissa Mayer, just 37, 
was named CEO of Yahoo!, becoming the youngest CEO ofa Fortune 500 company 
at the time and stirring controversy when she revealed that she was seven months 
pregnant. (Months later, she banned telecommuting companywide and was sharply 
criticized by some as being “anti-parent.”) 

Then, Facebook COO Sheryl Sandberg got in on the action, publishing in March 
the ambitiously titled Lean In: Women, Work, and the Will to Lead. In the following 
months, it sat at the top of bestseller lists, with staggering sales triggering multiple 
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Sheryl Sandberg, chief operating officer 
of Facebook and author of Lean In, speaks 
to attendees at the World Economic 
Forum in Davos, Switzerland. 


eprintings. Sandberg, one of the wealthiest 
= women in the world, donates all related prof- 
3 its to her newly established nonprofit, also 
called Lean In, encouraging women to form 
consciousness-raising Lean In Circles, in 
which they'll discuss money and maternity. 

Suddenly, there was a lot of estrogen in 
the air. A year into this cultural conversa- 
tion, we're still trying to make sense of what 
it all means. 

First, a caveat. I don't know anyone, 
woman or man, naive enough to believe that 
any of us can have whatever “it all” entails. 
When Slaughter’s indignant article set off a 
firestorm about the impossibility of work-life 
balance, I was happy (as I always am) to wit- 
ness a (mostly) thoughtful discussion unfold. 
But I was and still am miffed that anyone 
thinks women were sold a false bill of goods. 


Inside CultureWatch 


42 Cultivating a Better 
America 

Danny Duncan Collum on 
Wendell Berry and hope 


Who was that mightily influential yet terribly 
mysterious person who promised us every- 
thing we ever wanted? How did we let him 
(it must have been a “him”) get away with 
spreading such a vicious lie, and why do we 
allow it to persist? 

Among this lady leader trio, Sandberg 
stands out, but not for the reason you may 
think. Beg me to take off my rose-col- 
ored specs if you will, but when Sandberg 
leans earnestly across a news anchor’s desk 
to extol the virtues of shared household 
responsibilities or urge budding leaders to 


aspire to greatness, I hear a profound mes- 
sage not often directed specifically at young 
women: Dream big. Hope. Yes we can. Maybe 
we cart have it all, but we can set realistic 
expectations and aspire to the more that we 
might be able to accomplish individually or 
collectively. 

If Slaughter debunks in dismay and 
Mayer is ambivalent about her role as a 
model for anything other than corporate 
CEO, Sandberg is a one-woman pep squad 
begging us all to reach for the stars. She 
has no illusion that her grand pronounce- 
ments apply to all women. Poor working 
women juggling multiple jobs aren't doing so 
because they forgot to politely inquire about 
better benefits. Higher up the professional 
food chain, it rankles and rings hollow to be 
told to “lean in” when, as one partner-track 
attorney friend often puts it, “I’m leaning so 
hard I’m about to fall over.” But Sandberg is 
exceptionally excited by our collective poten- 
tial and seems keen on helping other women 
advance. That’s far too rare among the top 
echelons of high-achievers. Feminist writer 
Jessica Valenti summed it up in a March 
Washington Post op-ed, lauding Sandberg 
for even caring at all. “Because if there’s any- 
thing wealthy women are desperate for, it’s 
the chance to lead a social movement,’ she 

Continued on Page 43 


44 The Preciousness of 
the Person 

Valerie Elverton Dixon on 
human sacredness 


A TERRIBLE THING TO WASTE 
Many U.S. children liv- 
ing in poverty are further 
penalized by struggling 
public schools. Nicole 
Baker Fulgham, former 
vice president of faith 
community relations 
at Teach for America, 
offers passionate, prac- 
tical solutions in Educating All 

God's Children: What Christians Can— 
and Should—Do to Improve Public 
Education for Low-Income Kids. Brazos 
Press 


HOLY DISRUPTION 

The documentary Bidder 70 tells the 
story of a different kind of civil dis- 
obedience: Tim DeChristopher helped 
save 22,000 acres of Utah wilderness 
by outbidding industry figures at a dis- 
puted Bureau of Land Management 
oil and gas lease auction, with no 
intention of paying or drilling. www. 
bidder7Ofilm.com 


SOULFUL JUSTICE 

In Just Spirituality: How 

Faith Practices Fuel Social st Spirit 
Action, author Mae Elise 
Cannon profiles how 
the activism of seven 
Christian leaders 
was shaped by their 
practice of specific 

spiritual disciplines 

and offers ways to apply 
those disciplines in our own lives. IVP 
Books 


a 


PROPHETIC GOOD NEWS 

Pastor and anti-poverty worker 
George S. Johnson's self-published 
anthology, Courage to Think Differently, 
testifies to, as Walter Brueggemann 
writes in the preface, “an awareness 
that the gospel pertains to every 
public question among us.” Includes 
essays by Frances Moore Lappé, 
Shane Claiborne, Elsa Tamez, and 
many more. www.adventurepublica- 
tions.net 
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45 Wounding and Welcome 
in the Church 

Jason Howard reviews 

Does Jesus Really Love Me? 
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EYES & EARS 


Cultivating a Better America 


WENDELL BERRY was on stage 
being interviewed by Bill Moyers 
when the old Baptist minister 
(Moyers) asked the unchurched 
Christian (Berry) about his faith. 
“The world is maintained every 
day by the force that created it,” 
Berry intoned solemnly. In the Old 
Testament, he noted, “Elihu says to 
Job, if God gathers his breath, all 
creatures fail. All creatures live, 
Berry emphasized, “by breathing 
God's breath, breathing his spirit. It's 
all holy—the whole shooting match” 

At 78, Wendell Berry shows no 
sign of failing, either in his breath or 
his spirit. But the Kentucky writer- 
activist-farmer is already enjoying a 
sort of immortality as the namesake 
of a degree program in ecological 
agrarianism at St. Catharine College. 
In April, that small Catholic insti- 
tution in Springfield, Ky., hosted a 
conference titled “From Unsettling 
to Resettling: What Will It Take 
to Resettle America?” in honor 
of the 35th anniversary of Berry’s 
landmark book, The Unsettling of 


According to Wendell Berry, all you need 


to have hope is one good example. 


America. The interview with Moyers 
was part of the conference program. 

Drastically oversimplified, the 
thesis of The Unsettling of America 
held that two types of Europeans 
came to America. Elsewhere, cit- 
ing his teacher Wallace Stegner, 
Berry has called them the “boom- 
ers” and the “stickers.” The boomers 
were the unsettlers. They moved into 
the New World, cut down the trees, 
extracted the minerals, used up the 
land, and then moved on in search 
of new places to despoil. The stick- 
ers, however, settled into a place and 
made it their own. They cooperated 
with the land and the local resources 
to make a life and a livelihood that 
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could be sustained over generations. 
Our problem, Berry contended, is 
that in America the boomers, backed 
by the power of money, have for too 
long set the agenda and won most 
of the fights. 

In 1978, there were signs that 
the boomers’ path was reach- 
ing a dead end. In the prior few 
years, Americans had glimpsed 
the finitude of the earth's 
resources during the 
OPEC oil embargo, 
the limits of economic 
growth in the accompa- 
nying recession, and the 
limits of American military power 
through the defeat in Vietnam. In 
agriculture, we had begun pursuing 
a chemical-addicted, export-driven 
strategy of industrial farming that 
would simultaneously destroy both 
the land and the communities that 
depended upon it. In short, the time 
seemed ripe for reconsidering the 
national mission statement. In those 
days, Berry was already 
a noted poet and fiction 
writer, but The Unsettling of 
America made him one of 
the nation’s most important 
prophetic voices, too. 

As we all know now, 
America did not heed |i 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


the voice crying outs 
from Port Royal, Ky. 2 
Instead, we bought 
a recycled fantasy of & 
American exception- ; 
alism from a retired 
movie star and pro- 
ceeded to waste the 
next three decades 
trying to recapture a 
glory that never was. 
As a result, we now 
face a truly apoca- 
lyptic climate crisis, 
and our food system 
has given us a popu- 
lation so unhealthy 
and obese that, in the 
lower economic classes, average life 
expectancy is actually beginning to 
decline. 

All this and more was on the 
minds of the people who came to St. 
Catharine to hear Bill McKibben, 
Wes Jackson, and others join Berry 
in searching for a way back to the 
future. One direction, promoted 
by both Berry and Jackson, was for 
“A 50-Year Farm Bill” that would 
return vast acreages of U.S. crop- 
land to grass and refocus American 
agriculture on diversified food pro- 
duction that would require millions 
of new farmers. 

A pretty dream, one might say, 
but, as Berry told Moyers that day, all 
you need to have hope is one good 
example. Fittingly the conference 
ended with Berry’s reading of his 
poem, “A Vision,’ which concludes: 


eil 


Wendell Berry 


... The abundance of this place, 

the songs of its people and its birds, 
will be health and wisdom and 
indwelling / light. This is no 
paradisal dream. 

Its hardship is its possibility. = 


Danny Duncan Collum 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
He is the author of the novel 
White Boy. 
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Continued from Page 41 
wrote sarcastically, giving Sandberg’s critics 
a collective side-eye. 

Valenti also rightly scolded Sandberg’s 
earliest detractors, most of whom hadn't 
even bothered to read Lean In and instead 
seized the opportunity to demean one wom- 
an’s achievements. “The view that Sandberg 
is too rich and powerful to advise work- 
ing women is shortsighted; it assumes that 
any sort of success is antithetical to femi- 
nism,’ Valenti wrote. “The truth is, feminism 
could use a powerful ally. Here’s a nation- 
ally known woman calling herself a feminist, 
writing what will be a wildly popular book 
with feminist ideas, encouraging other 
women to be feminists. And we're worried 
she has too much influence? That she’s too 
... ambitious?” 

Count this feminist among Sandberg’s 
eager if unlikely groupies. In April, I perched 
on the edge of a complimentary usher’s seat 
in an auditorium balcony while Sandberg 
repeated the book's talking points in con- 
versation with another female trailblazer, 
Condoleezza Rice. The scene was admittedly 
weird, my cognitive dissonance at an all-time 
high. As event guides, we staffers had been 
instructed to keep an eye out for fellow fem- 
inists. Anti-war Code Pink protesters had 
threatened to storm the doors, armed with 
anti-Rice banners to unfurl. Inside, the doc- 
ile, multiethnic crowd of earnest Millennials 
and Gen Xers of the patient-exhausted vari- 
ety listened to Sandberg extol the virtues of 
paid parental leave and equitable partner- 
ship. (Rice joked about being happily single.) 
To be honest, nothing either of them said 
seemed all that radical to me. Ask for more 
money? Obviously. Push for better bene- 
fits? For sure. But then I looked at a friend 
seated beside me, her wide eyes shining in 
the dark as she occasionally muttered, “That 
is so true” 

My friend and I—politically left-lean- 
ing, modestly successful, self-employed 
women—may not seem like the Lean In tar- 
get market. For many years, we had more in 
common with the Code Pink dissidents than 
with a former wartime secretary of state. We 
live in San Francisco, an almost ridiculously 
progressive enclave. Feminism is our milieu 
such that we're genuinely shocked when we 
encounter overt misogyny. We chose our 
partners based on their ability to cultivate an 


From the His 
channel's 
The ele. 


HOW ISIT that a miniseries based on the 
Good Book could evoke sectarian and vio- 
lent notions of the Divine that would have 
seemed backward to some even back in 
the era of melodramatic biblical epic cin- 
ema? The History channel’s The Bible, like 
so much of so-called “religious pop cul- 
ture,” seemed to be the product of good 
people trying to do a good thing, but at 
best putting the desire to convey a par- 
ticular message ahead of making the best 
artwork for the medium. 

The politics of The Bible seemed to 
perpetuate an “us vs. them” lens. It left 
me wishing for a treatment of scripture 
presented from the perspective of the 
marginalized, instead of a portrayal of 
“victory” as being the deaths of people 
considered different. Couldn't someone 
make an Exodus movie about Moses’ 
neighbors—you know, the ones who saw 
God’s favor rest on the boy next door, 
while their son was killed by a psycho- 
pathic king? Or one focused on the myriad 
people groups considered “unclean” and 
worthy of genocide at the hands of those 
who claim to speak for God? Or a render- 
ing of John’s Revelation that understands 
it as a poem about remarkable beginnings, 
the battles of the human heart, and a love 
willing to remake the world to set us free 
from the traps we've laid for ourselves? 
You don't even have to be that controver- 
sial—can't someone just make a decent 
movie about Ruth or any of the many cool 
women in the gospels? 

I hope the next Bible adapter might 
take some inspiration from the great 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


young director Jeff Nichols, whose current 
film, Mud, manages to tell the truth about 
violence, present a vision of the South that 
isn’t a parody, and offer some realistic 
hope. It finds a surprising corollary in the 
form of Iron Man 3, which (before it turns 
into typical comic book bad-guy killfest) 
offers an enormously important angle on 
the post-9/11 fear industry. Mud shows 
that human beings are capable of giving 
up swords in favor of sacrificial love, and 
Iron Man 3 understands that in order to 
get a people to support monstrous cruelty, 
you have to invent an enemy worse than 
they think themselves to be. 

One problem with The Bible and 
many other popular treatments of relig- 
ious imagery is that these movies and TV 
shows are so often uncritical of the text 
and more interested in recruitment to 
pre-existing ideology than exploration 
of a frontier. A bigger danger, however, 
is that in their presentation of a sectarian 
world controlled by an ultimately geno- 
cidal God, they may actually be part of 
the matrix transcended in Mud and cri- 
tiqued in Iron Man—you know, the one 
that allows a so-called “Christian” nation 
to start wars. = 


Gareth Higgins is a Sojourners contrib- 
uting editor and executive director of the 
Wild Goose Festival. Originally from 
Northern Ireland, he lives in Asheville, 
North Carolina. 
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emotionally rewarding, professionally sup- 
portive lifelong partnership. (It’s a mouthful, 
but it’s true.) My friend is at least as driven 
and gutsy as I am. I don’t think of her as a 
woman seeking self-help dictums. 

But never underestimate what others 
find indispensable. Like everyone, we have 
bills to pay. We need raises, and we need to 
ask for them. We've read the books (Women 
Don’t Ask) and heard the Gloria Steinem 
speeches on which Sandberg’s work is 
grounded. We're ready for the next chapter. 
As Valenti pointed out, “Detractors underes- 
timate how radical Sandberg’s messages are 
for a mainstream audience.” 

Maybe we all do. Think of it this way: 
Would you tell a chef not to read another 
cookbook, or admonish a theologian for 
bothering to study the Bible yet again? It’s 
not so strange that my friend needs to be 
reminded of her professional worth. When 
I dropped her at home that night, I even sug- 
gested that my pal might want to lend Lean 
In to her (supportive, kind, feminist) hus- 
band. Mine had already moved our copy 
from my bedside table to his. Even the best 
of us need a refresher course every so often. 

There's another fallacy in these conversa- 
tions—the assumption that ambition equals 
ego. Desire to change the world doesn't 
necessitate narcissism. When we talk about 
humbling ourselves—before God, before 
one another—we need to think about what 
we're trying to achieve. What purpose does 
our humility serve? Where's the line between 
modesty and self-sabotage? No one would 
accuse tent revival preachers of immodesty, 
nor would anyone in our modern age sug- 
gest they forego adequate payment for their 
talents. No one thinks poorly of local activ- 
ists and politicians striving to build a better 
world. The very large tasks of eradicating 
racism, sexism, and homophobia aren't seen 
as silly, unattainable goals. So why is the per- 
sonal-yet-political request for living wages or 
better paid leave contentious ground? Why 
are we so keen to pick on a strong, powerful 
woman with a few suggestions for a women- 
centric work-life balance? 

If we're honest, many of us have outsized 
goals for our rather small lives. Wed like to 
keep our families safe and well fed. Wed like 
to keep the planet from melting. We dream 
of lasting peace. If you want to design blue- 
prints for change, it helps to first draw up 
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plans for your own life. Just because women 
who have been vocal about identifying with 
Lean In have largely had some professional 
success doesn’t mean that the book can't also 
be a useful map for those who aren't on the 
CEO track. 

Sandberg prescribes one set of adjust- 
able ideas to a fairly wide range of working 
women. When we can, women ought to ask 
for a wee bit more in terms of workplace 
flexibility and compensation. When possi- 
ble, we should find a partner who will pitch 
in more at home. Sandberg encourages men 
to take these same issues to heart. Make 
space for women in the break room and the 
boardroom. 


Reviewed by Valerie Elverton Dixon 


At its core, Lean In advocates that women 
approaching job interviews, career cross- 
roads, and personal milestones apply a sort 
of mindfulness to their lives. Can we be hon- 
est about what we really want and have the 
courage to pursue those goals in a society 
that doesn’t always support strong women? 
I hope so. I want more—not fewer—people 
working toward a more-equitable world. 
Social change happens when we put aside 
our individual needs and find value in sup- 
porting a greater good. We can all lean 
toward that. = 


Brittany Shoot is a Sojourners contributing 
writer. 
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The Sacredness of Human Life: Why an Ancient Biblical Vision Is Key to the World's 
Future, by David P. Gushee. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing. 


ETHICS ASKS the questions: 
What is right to do? How do 
we know? David P. Gushee puts 
the concept of the sacredness 
of human life at the center of 
his moral reasoning. A profes- 
sor of Christian ethics at Mercer Vie 
University in Atlanta, Gushee 
has given us a work that is an 
important milestone on the 
road of constructive Christian 
ethics. 

In this book Gushee has 
set himself a large and ambitious goal. He 
writes, “I am proposing that, rightly under- 
stood, a moral norm called the sacredness of 
life should be central to the moral vision and 
practice of followers of Christ.” 

He seeks to ground this moral norm in 
scriptural authority and in the Christian 
tradition at its best. His survey of scripture 
and of Christian history is truly impressive, 
considering most of the major elements of 
the Christian theological and ethical tra- 
ditions, including the current thinking 
of liberation theology. He demonstrates 
knowledge of the feminist critique of 
scripture, and he at least mentions eco-fem- 
inism. The bibliography alone is worth the 
price of the book. 

Moreover, Gushee also considers such 
important Enlightenment thinkers as John 


Sacreaness 


Human. Life 


Locke and Immanuel Kant. 
He devotes a chapter each to 
German philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche and to the Nazi des- 
ecration of human life. There 
is much food for thought here. 

For me, however, the 
book is primarily descrip- 
tive. And it does not provide 
an explanatory framework 
to help us understand why 
scripture and the Christian 
tradition have led the way 
in both the recognition of the sacredness 
of human life and in the violation of this 
holiness. It would have been helpful for 
Gushee to give us a brief discussion of 
Ernst Troeltsch, who in his two-volume 
The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches enables us to see that the line of 
demarcation between the church and the 
world is porous to the point that there is 
always interpenetration between the two. 
Church teachings leaven and flavor the 
moral thinking of the world outside its 
doors while the world’s often destructive 
ideologies come to church every Sunday 
and sit down on the front pew and some- 
times preach from the pulpit. 

In a book this size, there are bound to 
be gaps, and Gushee acknowledges this. 
He recognizes that his central thesis will 
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present puzzles. He describes 17 such puz- 
zles and gives his final answer to nine of 
them. Still, he does not begin to resolve the 
fundamental internal contradiction at the 
heart of both scripture and Christian tra- 
dition—the conflict between theology and 
morality. 

He cites the Exodus story as biblical evi- 
dence that God cares about the sacredness 
of human life when he brings the children 
of Israel out of bondage. This story, how- 
ever, presents us with a God that cannot be 
both holy and moral. If God is holy, then 
whatever God does for the sake of God’s 
own glory is also holy, including the mur- 
der of innocents. Morality is irrelevant. If 
we want to see God as moral, then the God 
of the Exodus story cannot be holy. Eight 
times in this story God hardens the heart 
of Pharaoh and then punishes him and the 
entire nation, including animals, for a dis- 
obedience that God caused (Exodus 7:3, 
9:12, 10:1, 10:20, 10:27, 11:10, 14:4, 14:17). 
God in this telling shows no regard for the 
sacredness of human life. 

Gushee also says that anti-Semitism 
is Christianity’s original sin. He does not 
consider the original moral contradiction 
of the doctrine of salvation through faith 
in the grace of God alone. This doctrine is 
at once Christianity’s greatest theological 
achievement and its most profound moral 
challenge. God only knows how many 
Christians have excused their immoral acts 
against humankind and all of creation with 
the blessed assurance of their eternal sal- 
vation, piously confessing to the same sins 
every Sunday. 

Gushee wants the concept of the 
sacredness of human life to bridge the gap 
between conservative Christians who pri- 
marily use the concept to argue against 
abortion and progressive Christians who 
primarily use it to argue in favor of social 
and environmental justice. He wants the 
concept to speak to the logic of human 
rights and human dignity in a nonsectar- 
ian public discourse. This book is a valiant 
effort toward that end. = 


Valerie Elverton Dixon is an independent 
scholar who publishes lectures and essays at 
JustPeaceTheory.com. She taught Christian 
ethics at United Theological Seminary and 
Andover Newton Theological School. 


Reviewed by Jason Howard 


WOUNDING AND WELCOME IN THE CHURCH 


Does Jesus Really Love Me? A Gay Christian's Pilgrimage in Search of God in 


America, by Jeff Chu. Harper. 


TWO YEARS AGO, Jeff Chu 
found himself at a crossroads. 
Like many gay Christians, he felt 
disconnected—condemned by a 
wide swath of his fellow believers 
because of his sexual orientation, 
questioned because of his faith 
by some in the LGBTQ commu- 
nity who have been pushed out 
of the church by the words and 
actions of many Christians. To 
top it off, there was that lingering 
doubt, so common among those 
raised in evangelical households: Does Jesus 
really love me? 

To answer that question, Chu—an 
award-winning writer for Time, The Wall 
Street Journal, and Condé Nast Portfolio 
and the grandson of a Southern Baptist 
preacher—took off on a yearlong cross-coun- 


There was that lingering doubt, 
So common among those raised 


in evangelical households: 
Does Jesus really love me? 


try pilgrimage, “asking the questions that 
have long frightened me.” What he encoun- 
tered was a divided church, “led in large part 
by cowardly clergy who are called to be shep- 
herds yet behave like sheep.” 

Many of the pastors Chu contacted for 
the book refused to speak with him, citing 
their suspicion of him as a member of the 
so-called “liberal media elite” or stating 
bluntly that engaging on such a controver- 
sial issue might jeopardize funding for a pet 
project. After speaking with Richard Land, 
then-president of the Ethics & Religious 
Liberty Commission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and David Shelley, a Baptist 
minister from Tennessee affiliated with the 
Family Research Council, Chu concludes 
that they “devote much more time talking 
about legislation than about love.” 

Then there are those he interviewed who 


DOES JESUS 
REALLY LOVE ME? 


are known more for scream- 
ing than talking. In meeting 
with members of the infamous 
Westboro Baptist Church, Chu 
does not shy away from contro- 
versy—or his own fears. “Some 
nights before my departure,” 
he recalls of the days before his 
trip to Kansas, “I had night- 
mares, and many mornings 
Id wake with my jaw tight and 
teeth clenched.” His encoun- 
ter with Rev. Fred Phelps, the 
grizzled, homophobic pastor of the church, 
is perhaps the most riveting of the book, 
culminating in a surreal, grudging offer of 
friendship from Phelps. 

Chu is a skillful writer, treating these 
individuals with compassion and complex- 
ity on the page and offering them a measure 
of grace that they themselves have 
denied the LGBTQ community. Yet 
he also explores the effects of their 
conservative theology on Christians 
such as Kevin Olson, a middle-aged 
Minnesotan who identifies not as 
gay but as “homosexually oriented” 
and has opted to remain celibate. 

Does Jesus Really Love Me? is 
a poignant, disturbing book, a necessary 
reminder that even now—a time with a 
majority of Americans supporting same- 
gender marriage, the end of “Don’t Ask, 
Don't Tell,” and the chance that the Defense 
of Marriage Act will be struck down by the 
Supreme Court—the pews of many churches 
across the country continue to be unfriendly 
territory for many. 

Yet there is also cause for hope, Chu finds, 
in believers such as Justin Lee, founder of 
the Gay Christian Network; Right Rev. Mary 
Glasspool, the first openly lesbian conse- 
crated bishop in the Anglican Communion, 
who declares that “God has given us more 
love than our hearts can hold”; and Gideon 
Eads, a 20-something from Arizona who is 
summoning the courage to come out to his 
conservative parents and church family. 

While Chu examines the discourse of the 
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THE MOST EXPENSIVE MISTAKE 
IN PENTAGON BUDGET HISTORY. 


At $397 billion, the F-35 joint strike fighter is 
the costliest weapons system in U.S. history 
and the single most expensive item in the 
2013 Pentagon budget. The program is years 
behind schedule and 70 percent over its initial 
price tag of $233 billion. It’s time to Move 
the Money from the spendthrift Pentagon to 
meet the needs of our community. 


Join Peace Action in demanding the cancelation of the F-35 program. Congress should 
redirect military spending to fund the transition to green sustainable jobs and the —_. 


manufacturing needs of a 21st century economy. Peace Action . re 


www.bit.ly/1 6EpvvZ EDUCATION FUND 


Rose Parade Tours 


All Tours Depart Sunday, 
December 29, 2013 
Tour #1: 5 Days L.A. from $699* 


Enjoy the best New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day you’ve had in years! Begin in the “City 

of Angels” that includes a tour of Los Angeles, Hollywood and Beverly Hills. Attend a VIP 
presentation on the history and traditions of the Rose Parade, plus an exclusive, pre-parade, after 
public hours, float building and viewing at the Rosemont Pavilion with included dinner. Then on 
Wednesday, January 1, 2014, observe the 125th Rose Parade from your reserved YMT grand 
stand seats! Depart for home January 2. 


Tour #2: 11 Days featuring ARIZONA from $ 1249* 


Tour #2 includes Tour #1 plus Las Vegas (2 nights) leisure or optional tours to Zion Natioanl Park or 
Death Valley National Park. Travel to Grand Canyon National Park (1 night) for sunset and sunrise. 
Travel through Oak Creek Canyon, sightsee in Sedona (1 night) and Red Rock Country, and visit 
Montezuma's Castle before your city tour of Phoenix (2 nights). Depart for home January 8. 


Tour #3: 10 Days featuring SAN FRANCISCO from $1249* 


Tour #3 includes Tour #1 plus the California coast. Visit Santa Barbara and its Camino Real 
Mission; the Danish Village of Solvang; tour the world renowned Hearst Castle, with its 
considerable collection of art and antiques and travel the scenic Big Sur and famous Highway 
One, to Monterey and the famous 17-Mile Drive . Enjoy 3 nights in San Francisco with a city tour 
including a trip over the Golden Gate Bridge, plus a ferry trip and tour of Alcatraz Island. Depart 
for home Jaunary 7. 


"Price per person, based on double occupancy. Airfare is extra. Plus $159 tax/service/gov't fees. 


For reservations & details call 7 days a week: 


1-800-736-7300 


aVin 
vacations 
It’s time to travel 
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CultureWatch 


BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 


modern church around the subject of homo- 
sexuality, writing in compelling prose about 
the opinions and experiences of his fellow 
believers, Does Jesus Really Love Me? is ulti- 
mately a personal story, a chronicle of his 
own struggle between faith and doubt. 

Yes, Jesus loves him, Chu declares in the 
end, echoing his favorite childhood song. He's 
just not so sure about the rest of the church. = 


Jason Howard is the author of A Few Honest 
Words and coauthor of Something’s Rising. 
His work has appeared in The New York 
Times, The Nation, Revolve, and on NPR. 


Reviewed by Bobbi Buchanan 


CHILDREN OF THE 
STREET 


Anonymity, by Janna McMahan. 
Kéehler Books. 


INTRIGUING AND believable characters are 
part of what makes Janna McMahan’s new 
novel Anonymity a memorable read. Through 
the story, which is set in Austin, Texas, the 
author provides a well-constructed and evenly 
paced plot that brings to light critical themes 
around home and homelessness. 

Early in the story we discover classic con- 
trasts between the two protagonists. Lorelei 
is a young, homeless runaway whose daily 
grind revolves around finding food and 
a warm, safe place to sleep, while Emily’s 
major mission centers on branching out 
from her bartending job to take up a more 
artistic endeavor as a photographer. One 
buys organic greens from the high-end 
Whole Foods Market, while the other seeks 
sustenance in restaurant dumpsters. 

This interesting juxtaposition of char- 
acters reels us in. But as we swim through 
the thickening plot, we discover the star- 
tling similarities between the two: Lorelei’s 
rebelliousness and grit compared to Emily’s 
disdain for the superficial lifestyle of big- 
box shopping and Corpus Christi vacations; 
Lorelei’s refusal to seek help and get off the 
streets weighed against Emily’s desire to 
break from the overindulgence she grew 
up around. As Emily’s mother, Barbara, 
observes, “Emily liked the frayed edges of 
life, a little dirt in the cracks.” It should come 
as no surprise that Emily takes an interest in 
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Lorelei’s hardscrabble existence. 

So much about Lorelei remains a mystery, 
which serves to add tension and compel the 
reader forward. We sense she is searching for 
something, and there’s no way to prepare for 
the powerful punch McMahan delivers when 
we discover what Lorelei’s quest is about. 

At the same time, we follow Emily on a 
kind of hunt of her own—a hunt for freedom 
from the status quo as she attempts to sepa- 
rate herself from materialistic parents and a 
society that insists happiness requires a col- 
lege degree, a high-paying job, marriage, and 
children. 

While the story’s main theme, the plight 
of the homeless, might seem to be an old 
social problem, the particular aspects of 
homelessness that McMahan explores—the 
rising ranks of homeless youth and mental 
illness as a contributing factor—make this an 
all-too-timely story. McMahan is careful not 
to portray the characters as merely objects of 
pity, but rather shows the reader many facets 
of this complicated human condition— 
informing us in a way that might result in 
constructive action, rather than leaving us 
with a sense of overwhelming helplessness. 

Through much of the book, McMahan’s 
economy of words and poignant phrasing 
make her prose a pleasure to read. When 
Lorelei and another female character are 
chased from a McDonald’s restroom by 
the restaurant’s manager, Mook, one of the 
homeless young people that the narrative fol- 
lows, crows, “Somebody with nothing to lose 
is the scariest person of all” 

The novel's weaker points are the pedan- 
tic conversations among minor characters 
that seem a bit too strategically positioned. 
For example, when the homeless shelter’s 
manager, David, testifies before a city council 
meeting, the dialogue seems simplistic and 
drives home points that the reader has, by 
this time halfway through the novel, already 
inferred through the story. Still, McMahan 
manages to end even that chapter with her 
characteristic insight. Once David’s tes- 
timony is over, he reflects: “He had come 
today with his hand out yet again. He was a 
beggar, just like those he served.” = 


Bobbi Buchanan is founding editor of the 
online magazine New Southerner. Her work 
has appeared in The New York Times, The 
Louisville Review, and other publications. 


Short Takes 


FIVE QUESTIONS FOR... 


Susan Burton 


Bio: Founder of A New Way of Life Reentry Project in California, which has 
provided housing and support for more than 500 formerly incarcerated women. 


Website: anewwayoflife.org 


What motivated you to start A 

New Way of Life in 1998? Through 
the kindness of a special person, I was 
able to access treatment services in Santa 
Monica [Calif.] after the sixth and final 
time I was released from prison. This was 
a new phenomenon for me. I am origi- 
nally from South Los Angeles, and I was 
amazed that such resources were avail- 
able in this more-affluent part of the 
city. I began to wonder why those same 
resources were not available in my home 
community—an area so heavily impacted 
by the “war on drugs.’ I knew the need 
was desperate, and I wanted to bring 
those resources to South L.A. My work 
since then has been, and continues to be, 
a work of faith. I step out in faith, and 
God shows up. 


In what way is the current crimi- 

nal justice system bad for women 
and families? I can't think of a way 
that it’s good for anyone. The current 
system treats everyone inhumanely. It 
puts them into the category of slaves. It 
exploits their families. It kills their hopes 
and dreams. Our mission is to address 
the needs of people who have been neg- 
atively and cruelly treated by the criminal 
justice system and to restore their hopes 
and dreams by treating them with dig- 
nity and respect. 


Many women enter into 

incarceration through a trauma-to- 
substance abuse chain. For example, 
you began using drugs after your son 
was killed. What can be done to pre- 
vent that first use of drugs? We need 
to ensure that counseling and therapy 
are provided to all who need it. Also, we 
need to build a society that is less about 
retribution and more about rehabilita- 
tion. We need a society that understands 
that we all make mistakes. If mistakes are 
made, people should be held to a level 
of accountability, and they should make 
amends for those mistakes. However, 


that doesn’t mean that they must be pun- 
ished for those mistakes for the rest of 
their lives. 


Your organization supports 
expunging criminal records. Why 
is that important? I don't believe that 
expungements are a “be-all and end- 
all” They provide only a partial remedy 
to successful community re-entries. 
An expungement can 
help some individuals 
not have to “check the 
box” on various appli- 
cations, such as those 
for employment, hous- 
ing, insurance, etc. 
For example, “Ms. 
R” was a resident in 
one of our re-entry homes for almost 
two years. She was in her 60s, enrolled 
in school, and living a sober and produc- 
tive lifestyle. But because of her criminal 
record, her rental applications for hous- 
ing were consistently denied. Through 
A New Way of Life’s advocacy on her 
behalf, she was finally able to access per- 
manent housing in 2012. 


in faith, 
and God 


What is your favorite success 
story? Every time I pick up a woman 
from prison or jail, I’m filled with so 
much hope. I’m seeing them successfully 
discharged from parole. I'm seeing them 
get their children back. And I’m seeing 
women get their lives back on track. 
—Interview by Dawn Araujo 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE C 


Soaking in the Word of God 


AS THE SEASON after Pentecost unfolds, we might think that summer calls for a kind of 
“church lite” in which we shouldn't expect much to happen. With the dramatic commemo- 
rations behind us, the scriptures seem miscellaneous. But this season has its own purpose 
of soaking in the Word. Just let go of dependence on drama. 

Our month’s reading opens in 2 Kings 5 with the healing of Naaman, the distinguished 
Aramean general, told with a dry humor that Jesus appreciated, since he specifically men- 
tions it (Luke 4:27) in his teaching about faith found outside the bounds of Israel. At first 
Naaman dignity is offended by Elisha not bothering even to meet him in person. His pride 
receives a further blow in the ludicrous banality of the prescription that Elisha’s assistant 
passes on: “Go, and wash in the Jordan seven times” (verse 10). Naaman’s fuming about the 
short shrift he got, and the humiliation of being prescribed a business of splashing in a local 
stream, are quite comic. Paddling in the Jordan indeed—a ditch in comparison to the storied 
rivers of Damascus! Smiling, we recognize the storyteller’s shrewd knowledge of psychol- 


, ogy. The tale has a good ending. Finally getting off his high horse, Naaman 
allows his aide to persuade him to try the simple bathing routine. Over time 
his skin is healed and rejuvenated. 

The church behaves like that shrewd aide when it invites us to trust in the 
| power of hearing the scriptures again and again, however overfamiliar some 
of them seem, and others obscure. 


[JULY 7] 


We Can Get the Accuser Fired 


2 Kings 5:1-14; Psalm 66:1-9; Galatians 6:1-16; Luke 10:1-11,16-20 


LUKE'S STORY OF Jesus sending 70 pairs of 
disciples to the villages he planned to visit, 
with the mandate to announce the onset of 
the reign of God and heal the sick, is intrigu- 
ing. Observe how Jesus responds when they 
return and recount their experience with joy 
and astonishment. Their own experiments 
with the ministry of deliverance were just as 
effective as those of Jesus (verse 17): “Lord, 
in your name, even the demons submit to 
us!” His reaction is fascinating. He doesn’t 
congratulate them on their personal minis- 
try skills. Instead, he elevates the meaning 
of their achievements by putting them into 
the grandest context, invoking the spectac- 
ular apocalyptic theme of the ejection of 
Satan from heaven. Now the reign of God 
has started to take hold. The heavenly pros- 
ecutor, whose role was to put human beings 
to tests that might expose their guilty weak- 
ness, is out of a job. 

Every time Jesus’ assistants touch a 
human life with grace and forgiveness, the 
accusing Satan is unceremoniously fired! 
Jesus has been praying for his friends, an 
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Martin L. Smith, an Episcopal priest, is an author, preacher, and retreat leader. 


invisible partner in their travels as they 
carry healing and pardon from one home- 
stead to another, and he has had a vision of 
the epic shift that is happening (verse 18): “I 
watched Satan fall from heaven like a flash 
of lightning!” 

Of course, not all attempts to bring heal- 
ing are successful. Jesus had warned them 
that they will be rebuffed. They are to move 
on, shaking the dust off their feet. If their 
sense of calling depends on being constantly 
successful, they will crumble under the stress 
of failure. Jesus warns them not to identify 
their place in God's heart in terms of suc- 
cessful results. They must find their joy in 
the unchanging security of God’s promise. 
They are enrolled indelibly in the great regis- 
ter of God’s intimates. “Nevertheless, do not 
rejoice at this, that the spirits submit to you, 
but rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven” (verse 20). 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 


BY MARTIN L. SMITH 


[JULY 14] 


Rescued from 


Darkness 


Amos 7:7-17; Psalm 25:1-10; 
Colossians 1:1-14; Luke 10:25-37 


| CAN NEVER read today’s gospel with- 
out recalling the magisterial comments of 
the philosopher Charles Hartshorne ona 
parallel passage in Mark. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength’ There can be few 
more emphatic utterances in the world’s 
literature. Four times over in one short sen- 
tence, the phrase ‘with all thy’ is reiterated. 
Nothing of ourselves is to be withheld: We 
are to have no devotion, no appreciation, 
concern, or interest that is not directed to 
the divine” As for the command to love 
our neighbor as ourselves, “this must not 
be taken to mean that some part of us not 
expressed in the love of God is to mani- 
fest itself in self-love or neighborly love. All 
our being is to be expressed in the relation 
to deity, hence any love of neighbor must 
already be embraced in this relation, and 
the second commandment constitutes not 
an addition to the first, but only an explica- 
tion of part of its meaning. Every legitimate 
love, interest, or valuation is to be embraced 
in that valuation whose object is not a mere 
totality of good things, but is one being and 
one good.” 

Being “rescued from the power of dark- 
ness and transferred ... into the kingdom of 
God’s beloved Son” (Colossians 1:13) means 
embracing this shattering insight: All things 
are bound up in the one being of the one 
God. This “rescue” exposes our inveter- 
ate tendencies to push others beyond the 
reach of love, to split off persons and com- 
munities deemed beyond the pale, and 
to rationalize our habits of exclusion with 
pious fictions. The light streaming through 
the Good Samaritan story also plays through 
the reading from Amos, spotlighting the way 
religious authorities let politicians co-opt 
their institutions. If not cynical, then how 
pathetic is the priest Amaziah’s frank admis- 
sion that the shrine at Bethel now exists only 
to legitimize force: “Never again prophesy at 
Bethel, for it is the king’s sanctuary, and it is a 
temple of the kingdom” (Amos 7:13). 
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[JULY 21 ] 
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Amos 8:1-12; Psalm 15; Colossians 1:15-28; 
Luke 10:38-42 

A RIDDLE: WHAT does the proclamation of 
the gospel have in common with the art of 
boatbuilding? Just this: A ship’s hull cannot 
be launched in a partial state. Any holes or 
gaps and it will sink like a stone. It can't be a 
work in progress; it has to be whole from the 
beginning. In the same way, the early church, 
whose pioneers included so many fishermen 
and frequent voyagers such as Paul, knew that 
the gospel would disappear without a trace 
unless it was essentially complete at launch- 
ing. Its message already included every aspect 
of human experience. The gospel was either 
robustly all-encompassing in scope or it was a 
leaky tub doomed to be swamped by the next 
wave of religious novelty. 

So scriptures such as today’s reading from 
Colossians insist in every possible way that 
the message of the cross and resurrection 
spell out the full involvement of God in God’s 
entire creation to heal, repair, reunite, and glo- 
rify. Jesus Christ cannot be preached as a cult 
leader of a select few, but only as the focal 
person in whom are concentrated all God's 
creative energies and all God's ultimate pur- 
poses. “All things have been created through 
him and for him. He himself is before all 
things, and in him all things hold together. ... 
For in him all the fullness of God was pleased 
to dwell, and through him God was pleased 
to reconcile to himself all things, whether on 
earth or in heaven, by making peace through 
the blood of his cross” (1:16-17, 19-20). 

Those caught up in this vision of inclu- 
sion read all scriptures in its light. Today’s 
story about Mary playing truant from 
Martha's frenetic kitchen in order to study 
and learn at Jesus’ feet can be read in the light 
of Jesus’ own impetus towards completeness. 
The messengers of the reign of God must 
include women as empowered equals, or its 
thrust and its embrace will be inadequate! 
And what do prophets such as Amos warn, 
if not that God will ruthlessly scuttle any ves- 
sel that hypocritically flies the colors of the 
covenant of justice and mercy, while refus- 
ing in practice to bring on board the poor, 
the vulnerable, and the deprived? 


[ JULY 28 ] 


Hosea 1:2-10; Psalm 138; Colossians 2:6-19; 
Luke 11:1-13 


THOSE WHO ARE passionate about the 
political import of the new covenant will 
find this week’s reading from Colossians 
powerfully stimulating. However high its 
valuation of Christ seems to soar—“for in 
him the whole fullness of deity dwells bodily, 
and you have come to fullness in him, who is 
the head of every ruler and authority” (2:9- 
10)—it never deserts the concrete for the 
abstract: It is faithful to that word “bodily.” 
It talks about Christ’s physical circumcision 
to deploy images of conversion in our real 
lives. It speaks of human alienation in terms 
of bodily death. The body of Christ on the 
cross is ground zero for the irruption into 
history of God's subversive, liberating spirit. 

The writer conjures up two vivid pictures: 
The brutalized victim on the cross and a mag- 
nificent triumphal procession that emperors 
awarded to victorious generals, which promi- 
nently featured gangs of prisoners destined for 
the slave markets. With incomparable daring, 
the writer asserts that the picture of Christ’s 
execution is actually a scene of superb vic- 
tory—the victory of suffering love over the 
toxic forces of coercion and deceit that have 
society in their grip. For those with eyes to see, 
there nailed to the cross is our Emancipation 
Proclamation! Here is God, “erasing the 
record that stood against us with its legal 
demands” (verse 14). The disgraced Messiah 
on the cross is in the act of stripping power 
from the collective forces that repress and dis- 
tort our lives in defiance of the Creator's will 
and promise! “Having disarmed principali- 
ties and powers, he made a public spectacle 
of them, triumphing over them in it” (verse 
15, NKJV). 

Galvanized by the blazing irony of scrip- 
tures like this, we are less likely to confuse 
Christian social witness with those bland rec- 
ommendations for reform that are typically 
felt to “go as far as we can in the circum- 
stances.” The gospel asserts God’s intention 
to gain complete victory through nonviolence 
and love over the forces that are determined to 
entrench hate even further into the culture of 
our (we should say God’s) planet. = 


BUY Jim Wallis’ newest book, 
On God's Side: What Religion 
Forgets and Politics Hasn't Learned 
About Serving the Common Good, 
through the SojoStore and 

GET FREE SHIPPING! 


On God's Side examines the 
deepest problems our world 

is facing and makes a compel- 
ling case for a commitment to 
an ancient idea whose time has 
urgently come: The Common 
Good. 


Visit sojo.net/store to buy your 
copy and get free shipping. 


Available at sojo.net/store, 
or by calling 202.328.8842. 
Audiobook available from 
eChristian. 


Keep up with Sojourners by 
subscribing to our electronic 
newsletter SojoMail. It's weekly 
and it’s FREE! Go to sojo.net/ 
email_subscription. 
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Elvis impersonators make lousy terrorists. 
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“Only Fools Rush In...” 


WITH SO MANY of our sacred 
institutions collapsing from within, 
it was a relief to hear that all charges 
have been dropped against an Elvis 
impersonator from Mississippi, thus 
sparing his worthy avocation from 
disrepute. Paul Kevin Curtis had 
been accused of sending poisoned 
letters to officials in Washington, 
D.C., but FBI officials soon came 
to their senses and realized that 
anyone who spends time imperson- 
ating a celebrity who’s definitely left 
the building probably couldn't make 
a salad dressing with vinegar and oil, 
much less extract lethal chemicals 
from exotic plants. 

Ricin was the poison in question, 
and seems to be the current com- 
pound of choice for disgruntled letter 
terrorists. Before that it was anthrax, 
an easy-to-produce material which, 


as it turns out, is what happens when 
you make salad dressing and get the 
ingredients wrong. A little too much 
balsamic, a couple nosy neighbors, 
and pretty soon the FBI wants to chat. 

Fortunately, this man was 
absolved of all wrongdoing, guilty 
of nothing except the single act 
that sets him apart as a hallowed 
foundation of our society, the one 
institution that has consistently con- 
tributed to Americans’ self-esteem. 
Because as long as there are Elvis 
impersonators around, the rest of us 
will always feel happy and fulfilled. 
All of our important life decisions— 
some made in haste, others made 
in desperation, and each one now 
regretted—seem steadfast and well- 
considered, because they have kept 
us from going down the path of a 
celebrity impersonator. 

Not to say they aren’t amusing— 
these men dressed like Liberace 
at a rodeo on the Fourth of July— 
and worthy of a moment’s nod of 
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recognition. But then we turn and 
walk away, shuddering reflexively, 
happy that our lives of suffocating 
tedium are still better than a guy 
who regularly accuses people of 
being “nothing but a hound dog,” 
and then, in a display of unneces- 
sary gratitude, chants “thangyou, 
thangyouverymush” 

We deeply appreciate 
an Elvis impersonator spe- 
cifically because we are not 
one, and that is an impor- 
tant service to any society. 


THIS IS IN marked contrast to the 
U.S. Senate, formerly one of our 
most deliberative bodies, which 
no longer provides any service to 
Americans, other than protecting 
the Second Amendment rights of 
criminals, terrorists, and the men- 
tally ill to form a well-regulated 
militia. (And as with any group, 
they can enjoy significant savings by 
purchasing their guns in bulk.) But 
that’s okay, because we're protected 
from the Second Amendment by 
the First Amendment, which gives 
us the freedom of speech to shout 
“Gun!” in a crowded theater. (Still 
cant shout “Fire,” though. Somebody 
could get hurt.) 

Pro-gun senators defended their 
positions by saying they don't want 
the government to set up a national 
gun registry. On this we agree. I 
don't want a registry; I want all gun 
owners to be on Facebook: 


What’s on your mind? Guns. 


Status: Currently cleaning my gun. 
Oops ... Pll fix that window later. 
(Second time this week. Dag.) 


Likes: Guns. Also bullets. 


Photos: “Here's me with one of my 
guns.” “And here’s one with my dog, 
Winchester.” (“That’s me behind 
him, holding a gun.”) 


AND SPEAKING OF scary, have 
you looked lately at the Facebook 
page of a U.S. senator? Although 
Facebook was created as a means 
of social connection, it allows us 
to stare directly into the souls of its 
users, which is a bad thing when 
you're talking about members of 
Congress. The official photographs 
alone are indicting, with the perfect 
suits and perfect smiles suggesting 
that their transgressions run deep. 
(My own Facebook page shows an 
aging doofus whose transgressions 
include allowing himself to be pho- 
tographed in pajamas. This is a clear 
sign of someone who has nothing to 
hide, but should try anyway.) 

Trust us, the politicians’ photos 
declare, their faces shining patriot- 
ically from the screen, usually with 
an American flag in the background. 
But their eyes are speaking clearly to 
unseen donors, “Thangyou, thang- 
youverymush.” = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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You've carried the flame of biblical justice. 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE ON! 


You have walked with Sojourners as an advocate and a reader for 
many years. Now you can help strengthen Sojourners for the long 
run by leaving a percentage of your estate (from 1% to 100%) to 
Sojourners. Even a small amount can make a big impact! 


Contributions and bequests are vital to Sojourners’ ability to build 
the movement for biblical justice through Sojourners magazine 
and our website, public events, advocacy, and trainings. 


When you join the Legacy Circle, your legacy will live on to sup- 
port the emergence of a new generation of Christians—the future 
of Sojourners. 


Let your light shine on! 


To discuss your legacy, or to inform Sojourners of your bequest, 
please call us at 1-800-714-7474, or email us at legacy @sojo.net. 


: There are many ways you 
> can leave a legacy: 


: = A bequest 


(through a will or living trust) 


=A gift from a retirement plan 


=A gift of a life insurance policy 


=A gift of securities or real estate 


=A gift that provides you income 


for life, such as: 
¢ A charitable gift annuity 


¢ A charitable remainder trust 


PAINTING THE STARS 


Science, Religion and an Evolving Faith 


Celebrating the communion of science and faith, 
Painting the Stars explores the promise of evolutionary 
Christian spirituality. Featuring twelve leading 
theologians and progressive thinkers, the six-session 
DVD program includes a facilitator guide and 
downloadable participant reader by evolutionary 
theologian Bruce Sanguin. 


Order by June 30, 2013 
_ and receive a 25% discount 
LL, . Enter product code: SPTS25 
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